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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 

Terus.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both 
the pamphlet and news-paper forms. The pamphlet 
form is paged and folded for binding ; making sixteen 
large octavo pages, OF 832 pages in a year, with an in- 
dex at the close: and as hitherto, it is exclusively reli- 
gious. It is suited to the wishes of those who have the 

volumes, and who may wish to preserve a uniform 
series of the work; and also of those who, while they 
have other papers of secular intelligence, wish for one ex- 
clusively religious for Sabbath reading. The news-pa- 
per form contains one page of additional space, which 
is filled with a condensed summary of all the po- 
litical and secular intelligence worth recording. It is de- 
signed especially to accommodate such families as find it 
inconvenient to take more than one Paper; and yet who 
feel an interest, as they shauld, in whatever concerns the 
Christian and Patriot. Subscribers have the privilege of 
taking which form they please. 

To city subscribers, delivered, $2 50,—To mail sub- 
scribers, $2 in advance; $2 50 if not paid in six months. 
Agents who are accountable fur six or more copies, will 
be allowed one copy gratis, or a commission of ten per 
cent. Clergymen, Post Masters, and uthersto whom the 
paper is sent, are requested to act as Agents, to whom 
such commission shall be allowed, as in their judgment 
will be a liberal remuneration for their set vices. 
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PROGRESS OF THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


We propose, briefly to defend the position that the sci- 
ence of christian oe Seat is capable of progression. 

At the outset, it becomes of importance to make some 
explanation, in order to prevent any erroneous views of 
our proposition. In no science, and least of all in the 
science of christian 






sal salvation,—even all of them, have 
not been discovered, not only by the student of 
theology, common christian, but by the infidel and 
atheist. Nor is it claimed that the truths which God has 
revealed, have not been discovered even to the full ex- 
tent in which they are revealed, so that norath of the 
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than that contained in the Bible. But we mean that 
system, and that system exactly, nothing more and no- 
thing less, extricated from all error, and presented in the 
entire harmony of all its parts and consistency with all 
other known truths. The object of the scientific theolo- 
gian should be to present the truths of theology in all 
their fullness, freed from all error, in harmony with 
themselves, and consistency with all other known traths. 
If they are not presented in all their fullness, then evi- 
dently an imperfect exhibition of them is made, for a 
part is still wanting. If they are not presented freed 
from all error, in hafmony with themselves, afd consis- 
tency with all other known truths, a like imperfect exhi- 
bition of them is made, for that which the truth resists, 
in its very nature, is wrought into the same system and 
becoines a component part: and more than all, truths are 
represented as in collision, which is most plainly absurd. 
Truths wherever found, whether drawn from heaven 
or earth, can never be antipodes:—they must unite 
throughout. 

That such a complete exhibition of the christian sys- 
tem has not been accomplished ; and that the science ot 
christian theology admits of progression, is what we pro- 
pose in a few words, to establish. 

That the science of christian theology is not com plete, 
as understood by the human mind, is in — illustrated 
from the almost innumerable disputes which have rent 
and distracted the church, and the prevalence of so much 
bewilderment and error, If the apostles, after the ascen- 
sion of their Lord, as with the clear vision of the upper 
world, saw the whole of revealed truth, in its tendencies 
and results, separated from all error, it is most certain 
that since their day, even the holiest and wisest defenders 
of the christian system, have fallen into mistakes in 
judgment and opinion, most disastrous to the welfare of 
religion. ‘The early fathers, almost the immediate suc- 
cessors of the aposties, held the wildest and most extrav- 
agant notions, even on points of doctrine. During the 
period of Persecution, of the Establishment of the Su- 
premacy of the Roman Pontiil, and the Decline of Pa- 
ganisin, of tne Rise and Reign of the Mohammetan Im- 
posture, of the Crusades and the Papal Schism, down w 
the commencement of the Reformation, a false philoso- 
phy and its legitimate consequence, a false theology, held 
almost unlimited sway over the known world. ‘* The 
Reformation, under phn broke this mighty power, 
and since that time man has been dignified with the 
privilege, withheld for centuries, of thinking for him 
self.” Yet even Luther was unable entirely to demol- 
ish the tenable structure of delusion. His own mind, 
noble and independent as it was, felt something of the 
general paralysis. Since the iliustrious era of the Re/or- 
mation, in the sixteenth ceniury, which may Le said to 
be the most im t in the of the world, the 
church has been divided to a most lamentable extent. 
Creeds and sects have multiplied almost without num- 
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ber. Theologians have widely differed in their interpre- 
tations of scripture and opinions in matters of doctrine. 


While perhaps all have agreed in their belief in the 


fundamental doctrines of christiani 
to salvation, they have ‘as to what the real 
doctrines are. In the of one eternal, supreme 
Creator; in the doctrine of the trinity; of the atone- 
ment and jits miveessity; of the decrees of God; of the 


ty, those necessary 


entire sinfulness Of man; of the special influence of the 
Holy Spirit; of free, unmerited grace ; of regeneration ; 


of afuture state of endless rewards and punishments, all 
true christians have exercised a common practical faith, 
and yet what massivetomes of controversy have been 
written on these very doctrines. Of the early fathers 
and primitive christians till the time of Luther, and 
since the Reformation, down to the present moment, 
there has not appeared, we may +eniure to assert, a sin- 

le divine, who has not wrought into his theology, at 
feast some fragments of delusion and error. 

With all the experience of past ages, and the light 
which beams from philosophy and the art;, the science of 
christian theology, is at the ‘present crisis, in its infancy: 
most surely it is not in its manhood, or silvered age of 


maturity. If the science were perfect in its exhibitions | 
of truth; if all the Bible reveals were clearly seen, sep- | 
arated from all error,—in harmony with itself aod con- | ter of dispute and speculation. 
sistency with all other known truths, all controversy, | 
save between the mere lovers of polemics, would be at | 


once forestalleds There could be no room for dispute. 
Trath and error presented in coutrast, and seen as an- 
tagonists, would compel theologiaf® to harmony. 

"That the science of christian theology is capable of 
progression, we argue, from its dependence on the other 
sciences, which are of necessity progressive. 

Natural theology, which extends its province over the 
entire range of natural philosophy, constitutes the only 
firm foundation on which is based the evidence of the 
divine authority of the scriptures. God has environed 
the christian scheme, with the sciences of the material 
world, and such is the econowy of things, that through 
these man approaches his Creator. The heavens and 
the earth, which contain the objects of all natural sci- 
ence, open to mankind great and indispensable sources of 
communication with the unseen Author of all. Annihi- 
late the book of nature, which God has given us to in- 
wite our research, and the sublime mysteries of revela- 
tion are veiled in a darkness which no mortal eye can 
pierce. ‘The inductive philosophy, which has been defi- 
ped * to consist in a careful and patient examination of 
facts, or the phenomena of the universe, end deriving 
from the observation of those facts, the principles of a 
just philosophy, or the laws by which the material uni- 
verse is governed,” 138 advancing every vepartinent of 
natural science, in a most wonderiul cegree. 

The science of human governinent, whieh is organi- 
zed for the purpose of social intercourse, and which con- 
sistsin the exercise of appropriate laws over reitonal be- 
ings, illustrates in no very limited seuse, the principles of 
God’s moral administration, by which he controls the ac- 
countable subjects of his power. ‘The great changes 
which pass over human society, ag tating public senti- 
,. vent, revolutionizing governi:senis, and giving birth to 
ne W orders of legislation, affect niost materialiy our no- 
tions of réligion. The science of government, we must 
believe, is at present, in its germinant condition,— 
hereafter to develope in their periection the great princi- 
ples of an unerring admin tion. 


The science of theology is depentent too, in a most 


Nae a ee Oy 
‘tendency te fanaticism end mere speculations of fan 
any 


is — where more exhibited than in theoloo:.) 
— It is on to appropriate laws, Wickes 

work of me philasophy to reduce to some my 
ble system. ; this system shall be complete.) 
shall legitimately direct the freedom Of mind, joi), 
check its tendency to fanaticism, then will jt oo ;,,, " 
with a vision and power given it of God to enter .... 
field which may elicit itsresearch. It will awake y,,. 
and untried efforts, and subject to its perfect j a 
the entire realm of thought. 

We haye time: simply to allude to the dependence » 
theology as a science, upon the science of the initery, “4 
tion of the scriptures. Biblical interpretation a... 
ence, from its very history, is proved to be jnjeri. 
and capable of advancement. Of its necessity jy .. 
bling us to derive an uverring system of theoinr, frame 
the word of God, the proofs are too obvions to cy... 
single remark by way of illustration, The fact ths; », 
science of theology is so incomplete, and in such a 
of chaos, is owing in 2 primary sense, to the con! 
and contradictory mterpretations which have been give 
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to the same paris of the Bible. Words have receive 
different meanings, their derivations and analogies gy 
connection with other words and usage, have been jy»). 
One has cont nded fur 

double meaning, while another has denied it. Opp jp. 
terprets to the letter, while another demands more |)\«:. 
ty and perhaps falls into the error of interpreting the |). 
ble without ever pressing the meaning. It is surprisi 

to notice how the plainest and simplest, and for these rea. 
sons, the most important truths of the Bible, have bees, 
by contradictory interpretations, mystified and render: 
enigmatical,—to the bewilderment aud delusion of co. 
mon minds. The principles of correct interpretation 
and criticism are becoming better understood. ‘The Su. 
ence of Philology is givingyaccuracy to language. |; 
would be easy to show thar We Science of Biblical Cri. 
icism is dependent upon the sciences of the matery 
universe, of human government, and of mind. 

Indeed every object of thought may be made subser- 
ient to the perfection of the christian system. Natural 
and Moral Philosophy—the Science of Mind an! o 
Law ; history, which records the great events of na- 
tions ; their customs and changes; poetry, which is (| 
science of the feelings ; the aris—all are most imme:- 
ate and necessary auxiliaries, in enabling man to der 
from the word of God a perfect system of theology. 
Each and every one of these sciences, are, in the very 
constitution of things, susceptible of progression. 

The student of theology Fes a work to do ia the labo- 
rious business of perfecting the science. He must lx 
eminently a scholar, and from a, patient and repeated 
study of nature, inust derive new and powerful prools, 
to.strengthen the christian system. The wide univer 
is before him—-its heights aod depths invite bis bolde~ 
research, 

When all the laws which regulate the human mivd 
shall be read and understood,—when analysis and detin- 
tion and interpretation, shall master all the facts of (0 
christian system, and bring them tothe ‘test of expe" 























ence,—then will the science of christian theology be p!*- 


ced beyond the power of improvement. ‘Truth wil! 


shine as with light from heaven; the beauty and a 
deur of divine revelation will charm and win the wor": 


From the Religious Magazine. 


»FRETFUL DISCIPLES. 
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I looked into the best book I knewof, and | could find 
nothing there about fretfal disciples. IT found such ap‘ 
junction as this: “ Pat on, therefore, as the elect of Gol, st 
holy, and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindt humb!e- at 
ness of mind, meeknegs, long-suffering, forbearing °° 
another and forgiving one another,.if any man have a hai 
quarre! against any.” 


important sense, upon the science of mini. Meatal 
philosophy, which consists tn the collection and analysis 
of mental facts, and tracing their true relations and ten- 
dencies, has done much in the work of training thegmind 


to correct modes of thinking ‘Thought without disci- 
pline and rules for its proper regulation, is extremely 
prone to deviate from correct processes of reasoning. Its 
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¢ ——7 all these things urged and set forth, as pecul- 
oe tinguishing Christian character ; but not one word 
iat about its being any part of a Christian's duty, | 
or or happiness, to be fretful. 
pay willing to give the matter up, I searched farther 
7 nd the following: ** And besides this, giving all 
and — add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, knowl- 
eee to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, 
nit and to patience, godliness; and to godliness, 
se rl ’ kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity.” 
~~ ry very full account of the most distinguishing 
os the Christian, but there is nothing said about the 
or yoder discussion. And I reasoned, that if fretful-— 
ws were one Of these traits, the apostle, whu was a very 
j judicious man, would certainly have men- | 








Mls nes? 
Tlege careful an 


t i ~f it, . . . 
The [ thought, however, it might be something very 


jing—that which might have been very properly 
oentioned, at least, among the inferior graces of piety, 
wut as every thing amiable and lovely could not be meu- 
ged, this Was omitted for that reason. I looked therefore 
or the loveliness of this quality, for the purpose of seeing 
yhether it Was not a proper ornament of a Christian char- | 
wier. And L contemplated actual cases. 

The pig baked for dinner was not thoroughly done. 
«What a piece of work that provoking cook has made 
wit. Does he think that I will be abused in this man- 
vr! Stupid fellow! I’ll—why, 1 will not have him 
in my house another day.”’ ‘The ‘disciple was heated 
enough, 1 thought, tohave finished the baking of the pig, | 
had they been in contact ; and while he was hot, | tried to | 
ve if there was any loveliness in being fretful; but I did | 


ecort 


CiVed 


nol see any. 
The boy did not return at the time he was directed. 
The mother, “put on’? what, as was above noticed, | 
sie was uaable to find in the whole catalogue of Christian 
f gaces. She said, in great excitement, “ It was scaa- 
dalous, provoking, intolerable—she would teach him— 
se would let him know—it would be the last time she 
would be so treated.” This disciple I had seen wear 
we of the garments which compose the spiritual appe- 
rl. The robe she wore now, however, did not belong to 
tuat inventory, for I looked over two separate accounts of 
ii, already noticed, and could not find it on either. ‘There 
was (he command to * put on ;”’ but then “ meekness, 
i- geatleness, long-suffering,” &c., were the things to be put 
Y wa, and ifthat disciple thought fretfulness was one of thei, 
ve she was Certainly mistaken. She could not have careful- 
v yexamined the record. However, since it was on, J] 
joked to see if there was anything lovely about it, but 1 
did not find it. 

The father was reading a newspaper. A litde child, 
mt particularly interested in politics, but attending to 
iis own affairs, upset the chair, mourned most vehement- 
y over its fallen fortunes. ‘* Out of the room with that 
t eid!” said the father, in a voice that almost started the 
plastering. * Do you think I'll be disturbed in this way ? 
iway with that child, [ say!" Here was a very pure 
secumen of fretfulness, and it furnished me, theretore, 
with a fair opportunity of seeing the loveliness of this ar- 

tele, if ithad any. But I did not see any. 
[saw @ man in a very snappish state, respecting acer-; 





tua aatic of his horse. Now I could not justify. the beast, 
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ot he might have done better. Nor could { re marl. 





















































much of this article as could be reasonably desired. But 
it looked no better by the quautity than in a small parcel, 
just as there is no more of agreeable emotion in looking 
into a nest of serpents, than upon one alone. 

Since, therefore, | could find no mention of fretfulness 
among the Christian graces, and could find nothing love- 
ly in any case of it, which came under my observation, I 
judged it was a piece of apparel, which a disciple should 
never put on. 

* Well,” said one I did not have it on but a minute— 
I did fret, but was quickly over it.” That handsomely- 
dressed gentleman passing down the street, picks up a 
greasy, sooty sheep-skin just thrown off from the shoul- 
ders of a Hotientot, and wraps it around his own. But 
I see itisotfina moment Aud thisis his apology as he 


| meets you, “I had the vile thing on but a minute.”— 
“Fudge! and what did you put it on at all for?” 


** It is so natural to me, says another, that | cannot 
help it.” That is, it was born with you, 1 suppose you 
mean—is a part of your original mental constitution, and 
is therefore developed as freely and as frequently as oth- 
er mental qualities, and so it has been as common with 
you to scold and be out of humor, as it has been to think 
or remember, and therefore you have been a fretful body 
ever since you were born. I think vou would rap. \e 
man, in a dowanright passion, who should coolly make the 
statement concerning you. And as for not being able to 
help ut—* The fact is,” said the well dressed gentleman, 
“it has been so long my custom to throw every vile rag 
I find in the streets over my shoulders, that now I cannot 
do otherwise.” You would laugh in his face, in spite of 
your politeness. 

“ But then | any arrvous, you kuow, says a third. It 
is a wonder so well directed a pen as Paul's had avt made 
the exception, when he wrote certain letters tc the disci- 
ples. Let usthrow in the exception you claim, and see 
how it looks. ‘Put on, therefure, holy and beloved, 
meekness, long-sufiering,””—except such of you Collos- 
sians as have weak nerves—*forbearing one another,” 
save the irritable among you, since you cannot help it. 
Again. “| beseech you Ephesian Christians, that ye 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, 
with all lowliness and meekuess, wiih long-suflering,”’ 
save the nervous among you, who are exempted from this 
injunction. ‘This way of correcting an apostle—how does 
it look ? 

I took still another view. 1 could not see, as above sta- 
ted, that fretfulness was scriptural, or lovely, or excusa- 
ble; but I did see some things in it, which should ren- 
der it the deep aversion of every disciple of Christ. 

ft disgraces religion. It violates some of its most pos- 
live injuctions, and some which seemed to have been aim- 
ed at this very sin. Aud see, too, its perlect discordance 
with the spirit of Christ. ‘The idea would be perfectly 
shocking to you, that there should ever haye been any 
thing like ill-nature or il-temper in the, Saviour: , Amd 
you can have no idea of Christian gharacter, ia, whieh it 
would not be a reproach, Absalam. ina passion! :, Isai 
ah in a frettul mood! John the Baptistout jaf tempen! 
The Apostle Paul ill-natured, and Saint Peter a scolding ! 
Just see, bow, thé thing looks; 1 wbipk, you, bad, pot. better 
fret, avy, more. NP, DOL BYOOE AY MMB. oh. noary ovis 
j) 2nd tor anothes reasan., lt hinder prayer. ).Exet- 
ling god, praying}. ‘Lhere.was never avy, we thingsin 
MOLE PELeGh Cconttart,,, “Mem oug always, ta\prayy’ 


He beat the brute vehemeatly, both with 9rd3.and blows. |" 
4s | was in search of the pak of fretfulness, L) Thee they oughtneverte Het.,; Yon cappes fret and dhen 
ooked for it here. But I sav no beauty ip jt;, thaygh rity very aves, thaugh you pexer; amare needed prayer 
hink I have seen some in ihe yesyludion : deat ked- shay when dn such a Uo, Phe mextine you, fad 
ward, e never sould be apry pute: ~ | yourself jo such atau Guay, yeu never haxe a change 
Hiag lovely, im Iretfuloessy in Looking | 4ymibe trial, though.) Just think, af prayers. and atterapty- 
ughtqeshaps if it Were looked at You. cannot mingle such dwsiile, elements. .., Yau will bave 
aw an odostructed stage-coach | 0 capt gut a frei fulness, belore,, you:can have 
fal, t ful — the sping of prayer. ;, And if yqu. succeed im tha nine 
aud then: ie ‘Y'then take neasures, | pray you, Wo Acep it out, which is 
hate séen several of as better than to have to cast it out. 
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“I think you have said enough about so small a mat- 
ter.” 

Well, I will stop when IT have done one thing more, 
and that is, to correct this last statement of yours. Fret- 
fulness a small matter! Then it is a small matter to 
show the very contrast of the meekness ard gentleness of 
Christ—to violate his express precepts—to dishonor your 
Christian profession—to cut off your soul from happy 
communion with God. No, itis not a small matter. He 
that thinks so, makes a ver great and dangerous mis- 
take. And if you have fas it, I beg of you to correct it 


directly. Simon. 


From the New York Evangelist. 
THE LAST DAYS OF A LOVELY CHRISTIAN. 


Some account of the elosing scene of the life of Mrs. Lonisa 
P. Ingersoll, wife of Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, of the Oberlin In- 
stitute, ia a letter from a gentleman who attended the funer- 
al of the deceased, to his friend in New York. 


Ll, Sept. 1836. 

My Dear Sir,—I have this day witnessed a most sim- 
ple, solemn and touching scene, the funeral of a young 
and lovely wife, who has left bebind a fond, affectionate 
husband, affectionate parents, and an anconscious, moth- 
erless infant, a little bud of immortality in the wilderness 
which its mother had exchanged for the celestial city. 
The funeral was attended in Stockbridge, her native place, 
and the assembly present seemed like a little family 
gathered around the pastor, while he communicated to 
them, in a familiar way, a series of facts, the principal 
of which I shall now recite to you. 

About eighteen months ago, Louisa Perry, a daughter 
of Mr. Frederick Perry, of Stockbridge, was married to 
Professor Ingersoll, of the Oberlin Institute. On re- 
pairing, six months afterwards, to the field of labor, a 
new scene opened to the view of her who had become a 
fellow-helper to one of the Lord’s servants. It was a 
situation calling, from the very spirit of the institution, 
for steady labor and exemplary self-denial. She met the 
call of duty with a firm mind and a warm heart. It was 
during the absence of her husband in Michigan, whither 
he had gone on business connected with the diffusion of 
‘Christian education in the west, that she was attacked 
‘with that disease, which never left her till it was ex- 
‘changed for the immortality of heaven. A fever of ten 
days’ continuance, succeeded by one of an intermittent 
type, of similar continuance, reduced her health in a 
threatening manner-—and though at times external ap- 
pearances were promising, the deadly flame was silently 
preying upon the secret organs of vitality. A kind of 
ague succeeded, of some week's continuance. With the 
view of uniting the two objects, of improving her health 
and prosecuting at the east the interests of Christian edu- 
¢ ution at the west, they lef Oberlin on the 16th of August, 
aid traveling with many alternate hopes and fears, reach- 
ed Albany on the 26th. The excitement of the journey, 
added to the cheering anticipation of soon meeting and 
mingling with beloved friends, sustained the sufferer till 
her arrival at Albany. 

As yet she had apprehended no danger. but spoke of 
the spiritual good she expected to derive from this chas- 
tisement of her Heavenly Father. The attractions of the 
world seemed to lose their power as God thus dealt with 
her, and in every pain she endured she seemed to hear 
the admonitory voice, ‘ Be not conformed to this world.’ 
Embosomed as she was imthe midst of friends at Albany, 
tranquility succeeded to excitement, and she indulged 
the pleasant thought of reaching ere long her father's 
house in Stockbridge. But she was not aware of the pro- 
gress the disease had made. Even the vigor of youth 
was unequal to the task of resistance, and now that her 
keen anxiety to see her dear friends was gratified, the 
foundations of nature began to fail. A mortal, dying 
frame, ia indeed but an evanescent dwelling place for a 





mind of delicate sensibilitits and heaven-direciea ,.~ 
It was now the lot of afi anxious husband i .0.”* 
the shock of that iformation, which the physician nr” 
to be his painful duty to convey—that the parina +" 
bosom could nat p ly long survive, and that all be 
could be done would be by the administration of cor); 

to add some dncefrtaiti hours to her waning existence! 

When the family had retired for the night, her} 
band began to converse with her on the great subj i" 
exchanging worlds. She entered into this Suomen 
with her usual calmness, and when told that she wed 
not probably recover, seemed surprised but not alaryiaj 
at the intelligenee. On the Sabbath afternoon follows, 
her own feelingsseemed mote plainly to convince her thy, 
she must soon leave, Much difficulty of breathing i. 
tressed her. ‘i am sometimes afraid,’ said she, ‘thy | 
am nota Christian. | am afraid I have not repented 
all my sins.” ‘Can you give upallonearth?” *] thio) 
I can, but it is hard to part with you and my babe, an 
all my dear friends.’ * But do you not love Christ more 
than us!’ ‘Yes! she replied, yet seemed somewhy 
fearful of stepping down into the dark valley alone, adi. 
ing with childlike simplicity, ‘ Death is an untried scen. 
but if Christ will go with me [ shall fear no-evil.’ },, 
husband then read to her the first three verses of the }4)) 
chapter of John, remarking as he laid the precious tres. 
ure down, ‘ Jesus has gone to prepare mansions for they 
that love him, to prepare one for you, my dear; you love 
Christ.” She replied with a tope of voice no languag 
can describe,‘ I po Love Cuaist.’ 

After a season of rest she requested that the word of 
God might agaia be readto her. That beautiful conely. 
sion of the heavenly chapter, the [5th of Ist Corinthians, 
was read to her, and her spirit was tranquilized an 
strengthened in view of the triumph of Christianity over 
death and the grave, and of the coming glories of the 
resurrection morning. ‘The hymn, * Why should we sar, 
and fear to die,’ was repeated, and she was asked if the 
sentiment of it, spoke the comforts of her soul. ‘They 
speak comfort to my soul,’ she replied, and requested her 
husband to sing thehymn. The man who has been pli- 
ced in similar circumstauces may imagine with what di 
ficulty he pre: 049 with this request. On being asked if 
she would see her infant once more, she answered in the 
affirmative. When brought to her, she clasped it to her 
breast, and with all the fund energy of maternal affection, 
held it there for a length of time. To the question by ber 
husband, ‘ What do you desire concerning this child" 
the answer was, ‘ That he may live and serve Christal! 
his days. ‘Train him especially for his service.’ ‘Can 
you now leave all?’ ‘I think I can, but it is hard to leave 
you here behind.’ * We shall soon follow you.’ ‘I hope,’ 
said she, * you will remain here a long time and labor for 
Christ.’ And turning to her sister, who stood near weep- 
ing, ‘ Don’t weep for me, E » you must do all you 
can in this world.’ Being asked if she wanted to say 
any thing toher friends, she replied, ‘1 want them all to 
serve Christ more faithfully than I have done,” ‘You 
have served him.’ ‘Oh, but very little.’ ‘Have you 
any thing to say to your young friend in S——— ‘My 
last request to—(here she named three young companions 
of her youth,) is, that they would become Christians.’ 

About 4 o'clock on the afternoon of the Sabbath, the 
physician coming in, pronounced her to be, in bis op 
ion, in a dying state. She afterwards revived. and sees 
ed to have but one desire—to see her mother. Her mot!i- 
er, for whom she had frequently inquired, arrived a9 
P.M, and having seen and embraced her, she ¥** 
greatly rejoiced and satisfied. 

The night was passed in alternate rest and restlessness. 
At carly wn she called again for the reading of the Bi- 
ble. The description of Heaven, drawn by John in the 
book of Revelations, was read to her. She seemed )y- 
ous at the vision, and afterwards said, when asked if she 
did not wish to go to that blessed place, ‘Oh, yes, happy 


















236] pension <a 
~ and desired the hymn should be sung, * When I 
ad my title clear,” &c. 


Do 
hat hymn ex 
a’, “Ie Ves’ 


ive of your state of mind!” 
requently she would talk to 


- *, 
to whom she sent her dying message. She would 
late with -hem, pressing em to repentance, and 


urrender their hearts to Christ with such words as 
io § 


live 10 ol ealize.—Give yourselves to Christ now.’ 
will now gave directions concerning her burial, request- 
ps ing to be of the plainest and most simple 


ing eg Po atime she rag called for her babe. On 
‘No 


hud. ’ : ‘ ’ 
-_e ht to her, w,’ said she, ‘can’t we all 
oe or ~ Christ?’ As she pressed him to her bo- 


the husband and fatherin a solemn prayer dedicated 
— to God, to the service of Christ, covenanting to give 
m entirely away to Hin, to train him up for His ser- 


‘ * said the dying Louisa, after inquiring for what 
mui were administered to her, ‘ you will not 
* to keep me here, for if I can’t get wel so as to serve 
Christ in the world, I want to go.’ * We do not ex pect to 
keep you here long,’ said her husband but you would like 
ty see your father and Ss before you go.’ * Yes,’ 
sie replied, ‘and I will take medicine till they come. 

At IL o'clock, she again spoke of the habiliments of 
her grave, of mourning dresses, &c. which she preferred 
her friends should not wear on her account—as to her bu- 
rial, she would have her body repose wherever her friends 
thought best. * That’s all,’ she added—* I hope I may 
do some good in my death if I have not in my life.’ 

She then charged her afflicted friends to demean them- 
selves like Christians—not to weep, but to sing, even that 
hymn which had before been sung-—' When | can read,’ 
&c.—and while her husband and sister gave utterance 
in strains of solemn music to the feelings of that hour— 
both in their own bosoms and in that of the departing 
saint—her soul seemed overflowing with happiness—her 
countenance was flushed with heavenly delight. 

To a friend who called at 12 o’clock she said—‘* My 
work is done.’ Afterwards, when the words of the apos- 
tle were repeated, ‘ Unto you who believe he is precious,’ 
she observed, ‘I love Christ, and I think Christ loves me.’ 
About 1 o'clock, she seemed to sink into a kind of reve- 
rie, when her hands began gently to move, and her hips 
to utter soft whispers, as if holding communion with 
some of the guardian spirits who are commissioned to 
minister to the heirs of salvation. ‘The sounds soun be- 
came audible—* Oh ye angels,’ the dying believer was 
beard to say, * angels, I see angels! 1 must g. Bear 
me away ye angels. Fly, fly swifily. Oh, | must be 
gone. I cannot wait.’’ Aftera moment's pause—* What ! 
an I back to earth again! How could you? Qh, the 
things of earth! How they look! — I saw no such thin 
inheaven. Let me begone. Fly, fly. ‘Tell that fath- 
er's spirit could not wait.’ She doubtless referred to her 
father’s not having yet arrived. When she had recover- 
ed from this peculiar state, her husband said, * You 
‘aought dear you was in heaven, did you not!’ +‘ Yes, | 
did. I thought Christ had me. But he called me back 





oearth again.’ + What did you see there?’ ‘I saw an- 
e and Christ, but I did not hear the golden harps. 
not get near enough. They were flying about. Ha- 


PY spirits!” * They carried you to heaven, did they !’ 


she said—‘ Oh, I am back to earth again. I know you 
all. Llove you. P. I was sent back because lam 
ug to be here.’ after, as her husband was 


koeeling 


haye you pray for-—m irit has seen some of the glo- 
resol etree, and I ee but | am sent back to 
ttieng t the things of earth.’ 


After it was sung, being ! ed that she ‘ must not, could not wait.’ 


would seem to see, as those absent | 


whese* sy suet as 1 have done, that you are going to” 
BS pe But when you come to a dying bed you ‘y 
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Soon afterwards, requesting to be moved, she remark- 
As her head was 
raised and replaced on the pillow, and her person ae 
in a new position, the spirit took its final flight. She fell 
asleep at | o'clock P. M. on Monday, 2%h of August. 
Sleep on, beloved sister in Christ, till the welcome sum- 











‘mons of your adored Redeemer shall wake your precious 


dust, and the hand of his love shall mould it into a glori- 


‘ous foim, and place it forever beyond the region of pain 


and reign of death! Some natural tears shall fall upon 
our youthful grave, but less the tears of sorrow than of 
joy at your early release from the cares and trials of mor- 


tality, and your early entrance upon the pure and ever- 
J 


lasting employments of heaven. . N. D. 





For the Intelligencer. 
TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
No. I. 


The institution of Sabbath Schools organized for the, 
purpose of instructing the young in the great principles of 
Morality and Religion, has, for many years past, been re-" 
garded by the wise and good, as a most direct and pow- 
erful auxiliary to the ministry, in sustaining its multiplied 
responsibilities, and, in a very important sense, in aiding 
parents in the most difficult task of training up their cbil- 
dren “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Ma- 
ny revivals of religion have originated in Sabbath Schools, 
and many who are now embassadors for Christ, some of 
whom are preaching as with voices of angels, to idola- 
frous India, the islands of the sea, and the Empire of Chi- 
na, whose walls of prejudice rise higher than her gates 
and towers, were once little pupils in some Sabbath 
school, where they were taught the rudiments of that be- 
nevolence which makes them like their Saviour. The 
art of doing good, and its blessedness, are here learned, 
which may prepare the church for more efficient action 
in the great business of converting the world. 

In many cases where the results of Sabbath School in- 
struction have not been conversion, yet principles br,ve 
been imbibed, which have restrained from intemr " 
and in hoursof temptation, wher the passions * com @ 1° 
amed, have sheathed the sword of the e,.. ve The 
Judge on the bench, the Legislator in the 9" * ourt of 

at Me great oc. 
the law, the Statesman directing the affp “irs of his cou. BtTy 
the Magistrate clothed with the nigh<st authority a na. tion 
can confer, may each in bis respective sphere have be, °n 
guided by sentiments of truth, learned in the Sabbat! 
school. So great is the influence of early education Te 
gives a bias to character, which makes jt strong to stem 
the flood, and defy the hurricanes of passion and totais 
tion; or strong to contend with virtue and rebel against 
every dictate of right. The most resistless antagonists of 
lnfidelity have been trained in the Sabbath School. 

While this institution has been, and still is, of immense 

good to society in its vanous departments, yet, if we 


8* | mistake not, there are evils connected with it, most inju- 


rious to the very end it has in view. It will be our pur- 


pore to expose these evils, and suggest some remedies. 





1) At present we will confine our remarks 


her side, she said—‘I don’t know what to 


subject is of importance, occupies too much 
ground to be compassed in a single column of the Lnte’,);. 
| gpa pad We therefore suggest the utility of 0 viding 
| it, and presenting what we have to say in the fr. or ain 
tinct numbers, or articles. : eer 


; many 
_an abuse of the Institution. The bes; jnstry 
rfect in all its parts, may, in uns\killfal heed” dian 
Iculable evil, while in spite of its abuse, it may 
effect an inferior amount of good. In such a case, to find 


fault with the instrument, is not only unwise but wrong. 


The cause of its pie per 4 
| ment, ap res pave not §:; the instru~ 
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attempt to prove this to be an adage founded in er- 
ror. e believe it to be true. Associations, combin- 
ing the voluntary contributions of individuals, are un- 
doubtedly the most efficient means of doing the greatest | 
vod. ut to act upon the principle, that societies anni- ) 
vilate personal exertions, is dangerous in the highest de- | 
gree. There are certain duties which no individual can 
discharge by delegation. ‘The individual alone can meet 
them. Assistance may be called in, but as to abandon- | 
ing personal obligation by resorting to proxy, it is out of | 
the question. Todividiwat, independent responsibility 
must be acknowledged and felt. It can no more be thrown - 
off than one’s existence. It iscoeval with our “eing, and 
the relations we sustain to God and our fellow-men. 
The Sabbath School is organized on the principle of 
voluntary association. Children are collected together 
for the purpose of receiving religious instruction. A com- 
pany of individuals volunteer to act in the capacity of | 
religious teachers Parents copsent to send their chil- | 
dren to be taught. The first great evil of which we com- 
plait is this—and it is an increasing and disastrous evil : 
—in too many cases parents delegate their responsibili- 
ties to those who should be merely their coadjutors or as- 
sistants in the work of educating their little ones in the 
precepts and doctrines of the Bible, and in preparing them 
to act on the great stage of life with virtue and integrity. 
‘Too many parents seem to feel as if they were relieved 
from the task of catechising their children, or learning 
them ions of Scripture, and explaining their mean- 
ing. lis, they say, the Sabbath School teachers will 
do, and they never so much as trouble themselves to in 
uire whether their children are taught truth or error. 
here is a Sabbath School in the church to which they 
are attached ; they send their children there punctually, 
and forsooth their duties are at an end. If this is the 
grand design of this institution,—to take away from pa- 
rents the religious instruction of their childreu,—then it 
were far better to annihilate it at once. Whether any 
a in sober trath believe this to be the object of the 
abbath School or not, they practice upon such a doctrine ; 
—as if they were not accountable for the habits and prin- 
ciples their children may receive. Their duties are in- 
deed momentous avd most difficult to be performed, and 
they need wise and judicious aid from others. But let 
them see too it that they do not put their children beyond 
their own control. The father and mother by whose ef- 
forts their children are supported, have a prior claim to 
be obeyed, and their children, in turn, who owe obedience 
to their parents, are entitled to receive front them an ed- 
ucation which shall qualify them for the highest useful- 
ness and happiness here, and perfect felicity in the world 
to come, Parents cannot annihilate any persona! respon- 
sibilities to their own children. If they avail themselves 
of the assistance offered by the Sabbath School, let them 
ascertain the kind of assistance ollered,—that it is judi- 
cicus, and such as shall be conypetent to inculcate truth 
unmixed with enor. If this is not dene, their children 
may imbibe the most erroneous doetrines, which, being 
suffered to grow with their growth, and strengthen with 
their strength, will, in the result, give birth toa giant In- 
fidelity, vigorous and bold enough, to assault the very for- 
tress of uuth. Let Infidelity take possession of the in- 
fant heart and intellect, and what arm shall dare grapple 
with it, when growa to manhood! This is a day of per- 
il. Error flies with a noiseless wing, and runs with a 
“velvet tread.” Parents must watch their children with 
anxious eyes. They may have the utmost confidence 
in the piety and orthodoxy of those who are the religious 
teachers of theirchildren; yet they are bound to knowb 
rsonal examination, whether truth or error is tented. 
he most faithful aad pious Sabbath School teacher, one 
who prays most, may, without intention, convey to the 





minds of his pupils the most dangerous notions, and these 
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notions will take root and grow, unless they are emai, 
in ¢ peat i, parents are, j;, mee 
ry limited sense, accountable for the kind of mora). 
religious sentiments their childrenembrace. ‘T};. .“” 
we are anxious to urge. God has committed to ng 
mortal winds, to be trained up for his service : an). 
Him they must give account. As their young inte)),.. 
unfold themselves, like some choice flower, reveal, ts 
afier another its delicate parts. let them be stamped wi. 
the lineaments of truth. Parents themselves ary ,, | 
this. If they send their children to the Sabbath Si, 
or toany other place to receive moral and religiy.,. «, 
struction, yet they should feel that they are simply ay.) 
ing themselves of assistance. They are not, in t/\js nie 
throwing off personal obligation. Parents them — 


‘should be best qualified to govern and educate their .\,:. 


dren. They can best know the dispositions of their). 
dren, an how to address truth to them in the best map. 
ner. God has made it so, and for wise reasons. [f ,,.. 
rents shrink from a full and faithful discharge of their és 
sonal duties to their children, let them call in what as 
sistance they may, we fear the consequences. 





For the Intelligencer, 
ADVICE TO A STUDENT 
Preparing for the Ministry. 


The following interesting letter from Mr. Sciiautflery 
his young friend, is deemed of too much importance \ 
be returned in private keeping, and is kindly commuyi. 
cated through the Intelligencer, for the benetit of others. 

Quarantine of Odessa, South Russia, April 20th, 1-30. 

My Dear William,— Some time ago we were gladier- 
ed by the news that you had forsaken your mechanical 
trade, and had again begun to apply yourself to your 
books with the full determmiuation, Providence permiting, 
to study for the Sacred Ministry. We sincerely rejoice 
to hear this, and I have purposed ever since to sit down 
in some calm hour, to write to you, suggesting to ym 
such thoughts as might appear to me, from my own ex- 
perience, to deserve the particular attention of a studen! 
who has the ministry of reconciliation in view as his !v- 
ture responsible calling. Calm hoursof leisure are scare 
with Missionaries, and it was not till now, in this retire! 
Patmos, that I fuund time to sit down and converse with 
you. I do not expect to write to you often during the 
course of your studies. Accumulated engagements will, 
in all probability, prevent me. I shall therefore mention 
to you whatever appears to me important without any 
particular reference to your present stage of study. 
Whatever may be wanting in practical interest now, you 
may leave for some future use. I am cunfident, you 
will not get into the pulpit, (unless you climb into the 
sheep-fold some other «way than “ the Door,”) without 
feclimg deeply the Serious bearings of the subjects upoo 
which [I may touch; upon your present and future u- 
ties a8 a student. 

1. One of the first pursuitsof a student are languag:, 
—dry grammars, and dry lexicons, rendered, alas! i 
possible, still more dry ofientimes by dry teachers, dry 
recitations and lectures, and dry, unhallowed, often fool- 
ish classics! authors which mu&t be read. This is a bar 
rier field, often dry and d to the higher intellectual 
interests and longingsof the mind,—bat to the Christian's 
heartalways aland of darkness and of pits, a wilderncss 
without rain or dew, tree or shrub, springor rill. Bu'— 
and this “ but” is full of emphasis,—but Israel passe! 
through the wilderness into Canaan. Divine truth siands 
upon two pillars, viz Christian jence, and a writien 
Tert in Hebrew and Greek. Let the student neglect ¢- 
ther, and he is like a man who stands upon one lez; 4 
child will throw him down. I a some men se! 
ote th ns without any inguistic accov 
trement. But I will tell you bow they do it. They = 
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- men’s earning,—do you wish to do this !—they a xpwrov psvdos. Where is poor Spinoza now,—and 
pil other nobody happens to attack them,—an! can | what a reasoner he was,—a spwrov pevdos clung to him 
and, wooing for yourself in our daysg@r will you run like a spectre. 
= expe or if they are assailed, they pay no attention | 4. * Homo sum, nil humani ame alienum puro.” 
phe risk ° ‘lant’s superior reasoning or skill,—and do you Man is the crown of the visible creation. So revelation 
) the ron nified or decorous? I suppose you agree says. What, therefore, can be more important than the 
piink thts 16 Minister of the Gospel ought to be a| historyuf man. As the body of man is not to be des- 
‘1 every department of human effort, of that Book | pised and neglected, so the flesh and bone of his history 
piaster ? to him the foundation of all Divine truth, and | are worth our attention. Kingdoms, oations, wars, inven- 
whieh 18 fo text, as to its plain and undoubted import in ‘tions aad all these are flesh and bone merely ia the man- 
‘vinal, even Christian experience must often be’ ner in which they are usually treated ; but never mind it. 
abe to its genuineness. I advise you, therefore, to' Let us know all this; this body has a couple of eyes 
- pet janguages,—dry or not; read the classics, with which speak of soul and spint within. There read. 
te bec tion of those only whick are positively impure. ‘The more the history of our race burns inward, the more 
— no M legtinee of diction, no flight of imagination | interesting it becomes. The history of the children of 
i ever can atone for impurities, and moral pollution. God is the ** Ne plus ultra.” Read history with contin- 
Let Latin, Greek, am! Hebrew become altogether fami! ual references +0 man’s spiritual nature. Read, yea eat, 
aad easy. Spurn the stammering and staggering of | muandicate, digest, and convert into flesh, blood, bones 
lazy men You can never be clear and confident in your and marrow, into your soul | would almost say, the his- 
sological, and other religious views without a familiur- | tory of the good and the excellent ones in the earth. 
iy with the original text of the Sacred Scriptures, and | The culmmiating point of this delightful, useful, and 
such a proficiency in Latin as will lay open to your ea- holy pursuit is the study of the history of Him who was 
.y and gratifying perusal, whatever Christian Father, or | perfee:. Here is an ocean,—this is all l can say. But 
odern Latin theological writer you may find it neces- | precious things are counterfeited, and Satan has a work 
ory to consult. Being an American, you kuow alreatly | also, a hingdom ouearth. To know one color fully you 
Vaelish. This isimportant, for the English literat@e is | must see two. ‘Tv have a perfect, distinct conception of 
bin cood works belonging to your field of labor and | the truth, you ust contrast it with error. Study the re- 
dy. Uf you can, learn the German ; this language is ligious history vu! crrorists, fanatics, and other poor delu- 
¥ rich in thoroagh matter, and by a proper selection, |ded men. ‘This study has two sweet fruits, or three. We 
-aving out neological trash which never exhibits much learn to seize, and love the truth the more when we have 
of real learning or depth, you may dive to the very bot- | seen the loathsomeness of its counterfeits. We are not 
om of modern research in every important department, | easily led away into heresies. There is no new thing por 
at avery cheap rate either as it regards money or time. | heresy under the sun, although ev ery heresy pretends to 
German books are cheap and concise. French, Italian,|be a new invention of which past ages never thought. 
and Spanish are of no consequence to you whatever. I} As soon as we have identified it in history we can ap- 
recommend to you the study of languages, especially | preciate its value, point out its source, predict its end, 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, because I know their impor- | and keep outof its sweep of ruin. We learn to pity the 
‘ance from experience. I have looked at a considerable | deluded, and are better prepared, instead of fighting them, 
snber of them ; not from a predilection for this pursuit, | to apply the best remedies existing for their cure. 1 can- 
it from a sense of duty ; not because I succeeded in it | nottell how precious my Bible appeared to me after the 
th more ease than in some other things, butin the sour | perusal of Easierv works of literature and religion ; how 
-weat of my brow at the hazard of my life. The Lord | precious the name of Jesus sounded to my ear when | 
wh spared me, and I am conscious, my course was |returned from the death shade, and the breathless wil- 
wht. derness of Persian mysticism, or from the noisy bedlam 
. You must study Mathematics. You can expect no|of Rabbinical sophistry. 
cciplive of mind without them. You will never be a] 5, Don’t read every vewspaper, you can get hold of. 
jood Logician, nor moral Philosopher without that intel- | You have no time for the trijles of this bustling wor',¢.but 
etual preparation which they alone can give you. But} must seize and keep, the great features, the gene* al prin- 
et not your Mathematical studies be a string of efforts to | ¢ pies, the spiril, it L may say so, of the host of passn2g 
lve problems. Throw yourself into the science with|events. You are ploughing the ocean,—and wij) vou 
sour whole soul. Apprehend it as a whule,—-then give | count all the glow-worms, or what they may be called, 
its place among the integral parts of intellectual ac-| who sometimes shine around your vessel? A thought- 
virement, and its bearing upon, aad relations to the | ful contemplation of the grand rushof events in the world 
ther branches of Knowledge. Thus you breathe a soul | makes a fine moral impression, and expands the mind: 
to the deal problems, and throw immortal light be-| but not so the deiails of town, and newspaper tales. 
od the dark, perforated, chaotic transparency which, | Every body who can, travels to the Niagara Falls, and 
hen fone, appears to have neither plan, connection, nor | the man who stands there and drinks in the magnificent 
eauty, but with the blaze of light behind delights the | scene, and rises from the contemplation of the work to 
inderingeye. Sueha transparency of unseemly notions | that of the WORKMAN, and to his still greater works in the 
od conee ptions incongruous, of material perishable —not | spiniTUAL WORLD will be paid for histime and expense. 
fungs, bat pawéueva are our Mathematics. Light behind | Bui a fool would that man be who should labor to catch 
them, as they shine. the spray, or fill his pockets with the gravel on the banks. 
3. The importance of moral Philosophy every body | So much jor the siudy of the history of our generation. 
‘sows. I prefer the German, the only one which satis-| 6. You are to be eminently a public speaker. You 
“sme. Read itwho may. But whatever you may | ought to become a good one, of course. Here I feel 
vad, have your own independent notions; learn not what, somewhat dillident to give advice. But I will give you 
‘sis and that man has said or thought; think yourself ; | my opinioa,—though that is always cheap. I have al- 
“ay not aside your book till you have matured yeur own| ways been mortally prejudiced against the ant of speak- 
conviction, and laid up the result of your study as your|ing as an art, and never paid any. real attention to it, 
‘wa private property. Beiieve no philosopher who has | though I read aud recited it according to the rules of our 
at the countenance of the Bible,—give up your own| studies. I believe, that i is naturad to man to speak well 
‘uost darling schemes,—yea, the very first truth with | on every subject on which he is informed, andon which he 
which you may have started, if the legitimate result and | feels. Without feeling Mood speaking is playing the au- 
“carings, however distant, clash with the Word of God. | thor on the stage ; and ij the subject of the speech isa 
car cherished first truth may, on closer examination wae sacred one, it is strange lire upon the Lord's altar. With, 
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teling, good speaking is unavoidable ; i. e., the end of 
poe Avr 4 attained, others will feel also, though the 
speech may in composition and delivery be all out of the 
way according to the printed rulesof books. Again, the 


Blair, &c., might laud them to the skies. I do not say 
that there is nothing at all in training a practice relative 
to public speaking. But this I do say, to throw one’s 
soul into the subject is altogether supreme, and the very 
life of speaking; and that if any man can be eloquent 
without feeling, he is at the best a vrokSirsp, or historio. 
And this I also say, that our books on sacred eloquence 
are picked up from Ezekiel’s field of dry bones, and must 
be used wiih prayerful caution, not to killthe holy spark 
of sacred eloquence in our breasts instead of kinaling it. 
Used with caution and prayer, they may do us some good, 
while we have no better ones. ‘The German has better 
books in this line than the English. Mr. Finney has said 
come good things on this subject in his sermons on revi- 
vals,—but he always goes to extremes. ‘ Nec dexpor- 
sum, nec sinistrosrum,”—don’t out of fear of Sylia 
plunge into charybdis. The chief rule is: ** Out of the 
abundanée of the heart the mouth speaketh,”"—but our 
talents need development, and practice brings perfection. 
7. The proportion of stupy and pevorion is a hard 
subject in the daily practice of a student. But it is 
equally important. I believe that, generally, the lazy 
student neglects both,—the diligent one the latter, viz. 
devotion. he former student commits two sins, the lat- 
ter, one. The whole man comes to maturity by devel- 
opments, and not by magic. These developments re- 
quire for their successful and healthful appearance, the 
application of certain corresponding means, and the ex- 
ercise of certain faculties of the same nature. The bo- 
dy will not grow, nor remain healthy when without food, 
sleep, and exercise. The mind will not grow, nor re- 
main healthy, without instruction from abroad, and ef- 
forts of its own. The heart will not learn to exercise 
proper affections towards God and man, nor continue to 
exercise them when it has already learned this to some 
degree, without the means of grace from without, the in- 
fluences of the Divine Spirit from within, and its own 


devotional exercises and activities in the closet and oth- | mits, of fasting at least vace a month. Between thes 
art is neglected, must necessarily | whole days of retirement, contrive to 1edeem some half 
suffer, remain behind, and pine away at last. Whatev-| days, or evenings, for meditation and prayer; be careful 
er part receives its proper attention, will properly devel- | and choice with your Sabbaths,—let no man spoil you of 
ope itself. Whatever part receives an undue share of them, not even by meetings in which you may be called 

Look at to speak. You cannot allo 
the and, and he is all body, flesh, at the melancholy | work seven ‘days in a week. You may, and God wills 
Look at the you should have a day for rest as well as others. Be 
worldly minded book-worm and speculator, who wor- | sure therefore that your Sunday shall be to you, at leas 
ships his own span of understanding, and he is all hfevd in 
and brains, without heart or feeling, and often almost | satisfied till your conscience bears you witness, that you' 


erwise. Whatever 


it, will develope itself with undue prominence. 


detriment both of heart and intellect. 


without a body. Look at the untutored fanatic, and be- 
hold, the body is often ruined, the understanding is al- 
ways trodden under foot, and the inflamed sensibilities of 
a feverish heart rule with tremendous prominence and 
sway. ‘The christian only, guided by the unction from 
the Holy One, knows how to steer his course aright. 
But the temptations of the christian student to neglect his 
body and his heart, are very strong, and special attention 
is imperiously required, if his head is not to grow up to 
gigantic size, while his heart dwindles down to the di- 
mensions of a pin’s head, and his body shrinks into skin 
and bones. I now plead only for the Aeart,—but I wish 
to plead with solemn earnestness. If I should say the 
cultivation of the heart is as much more important than 
that of the intellect, as the one of the intellect is more 
so than that of the body, I should be very far from hav- 
ing done justice to the preci of the claims of the 
heert. But we need not make comparisons. The whole 


’ 


hes or sermons may be written an! delivered ac-| human body taken care of at the expense of 
cording to rule, and quite up to Reinhard and Bossuet ;' heart, becomes a beastly body. The intellect 
but nobody will really be made to feel, none are saved. ' exclusively, becomes diseased, self-conceited, oy 
These are very wneloguent speeches and sermons, ' ing, and eve » OVErbeay, 
though Longinus, Quintillian, Cicero, Campbell and! 


man must be developed, and no part can receive | 
tention at the expense of the others; but aay ied 
benefited by receiving an Undue 


each must needs Suffer from the neglect of the rest, he 





‘ulate not at all, but contemplate and meditate much; ve 
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Cultivate 


particular belonging to the exper; 
exercises of heart, nec ily and entirely darken’ 
and misled. The heart (using the term as standin rs 
sensibilities merely,) exercised and pricked up . 
tinual action, without the light of reason, and the 
pering of a healthy body, will run wild, ultima. 
grieve away the Holy Spirit, disgust good men, an: a} 
into the snares of the devil. From these brief remark 
you easily see, how important it is in every view, jh. 
the student, whatever be his future profession, should - 
neglect his heart, to pore over his books. His hear, y, 
his whole frame-work and cc nstitution in all its onan, 
_— the cherishing and cultivation of pious affection, 
is own eternal interests require it also; for there exix, 
no heaven for mere intellectual beings, to which he tay 
go when his pious sensibilities are dead. But if a y:. 
dent who looks forward to the ministry, can neglect the 
cultivation of his heart, and forsake his closet, he ine 
indeeg be a headlong, inconsiderate youth. What dees 
he mean to preach to his future flock?) Commentary. 
erudition, Latin or Greek philosophy, or any other sono 
book-knowledge? Woe unto him if he does! By | 
will suppose you and me to agree on this subject,—ani 
the only question which remains is, how much time shal! 
I spend in the closet? This question admits of no a». 
swer. Aswell might I point out to you. how much you 
ought to eat and drink, by measure and weight, or maiv- 
tain that all the sick in such a hospital should take such 
and so much medicine, at such and such times. If your 
heart does not know its own wants, you need to be cw- 
verted. All that I can say, and all that I need to say is, 
be spiritual-minded; walk with God; commune wih 
your Saviour; rest not till you enjoy the light of the D- 
vine Spirit; be sure to have your regular seasons of ¢e- 
votion,— and let them not be hurried over, broken in up 
on, or placed into such a part of your 24 hours whe 
you are spent, or dull; read the word of God often ; spec- 














sure to have a day of retirement, and if your health per- 




















ord, nor are you permitted w 



















rt, a day of calm retirement and rest. Never re 










intellect and your heart are cultivated, and developing 
their faculties in a good degree of harmony and symme- 
try. All these remarks have also an inlerior, indeeé, 
but a real and solemn bearing upon the subject of bodily 
exercise ; and I should feel called upon to remark large- 
ly upon it, had not so many and excellent things bee® 
said and printed of late in America. Count no time 
spent in bodily exercise, lost, except that when you 0- 
viously need no exercise, and are quite as well without 
as with it. It is all time redeemed, not to your bedy 00- 
ly, though that would be enough to make attention (0 €%- 
ercise a duty, but r mind and heart. They will beat 
with a higher healthier pulse, when your blood 
streams freely through your veins, and when all the fune- 
tions of your body are performed with ease, and without 


artificial helps. 
(To be concluded.) 
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For the ln'elligencer. 
' A PLAN 


To abolish the profession of the law, as such, and embody 
the incumbents of that profession among other classes. 
Mr. Editor,—This is said to be the age of innovation. 

4 passion for novelty is termed one of its characteristics. 

Not the “cui bono” always, or even generally, seems to 

‘nfluence those, who are engaged in presenting schemes 

tua or pretended improvement. It secures a man an 

: lit 

= Ne useful or a | curious. Nay, even some- 

‘him pernicious, if new, in case there may be room 

for ‘he discussion of its merits and demerits, will achieve 

no small honor to him who invents it. Nor does the mat- 
te: end here. Men hesitate not to resort to crimes of the 
deepest dye, for the purpose of fame. The stories of Fi- 
eschi and Alibeaud are adduced in proof of this. And pot 

a few claim, that such a thirst for immortality is begotten 

and nurtured by the Athenian spirit of the times. heth- 

erall, or any, or none of the above assertions are true, or 
false, it follows not of necessity nor of reason; that the 

nt is an age of small improvement in the condition of 
mankind. At any rate it must be admitted, that an ex- 
cessive fear of innovation may repress independent inves- 
tigation, and thus render liable those who should think 





tary, to contemn and pass in silence those suggestions and pians 
ort of which might, if fostered, greatly promote the improve- 
ut | ment and happiness of society. But I will give you my 
~and lan. I. Let the legal profession as such be abandon- 
hall ed; and let the incumbents of it enter the sacred ministry, 
an- the lists of instruction, and the occupations of manual la- 
you bor, mechanical and agriculwural. Il. Have thischange 
alu- produced as fast as provision is made against the incon. 
uch veniences, or temporary evils connected with the change. 
our III. To supply the place of the legal science and skill 
00- now existing and deemed necessary in the professions of 
is, the law— 

ith 1. Let a suitable number of competent men be appoin- 
Di. ted to render into more plain and familiar language, the 
de- statute of the land. 

i 2. Let a suitable number of competent men be appoiit- 
e0 ted to reduce all the maxims of ** Common and English 
eC: Law” adopted in the courts and Jegal proceedings to wri- 
be ting,—and give them in a style adapted tothe “ common 
PT: mind.” 

7 3. Let all ** technical terms” be translated and placed 
lf as much within the comprehension of the people at large 
ul as they are now within that of the profession. 

of 4. Let the organization and processes of our Courts be 
od so simplified as to have them understood by every man 
to who can be a suitor in them. 

ls 5. Let there be made a compilation in good, plain lan- 
je guage, of all the laws, statutory and common,—all the 
“ maxims and legal terms necessary to qualify every citi- 
t zen to be his own lawyer. 

i 6. Let the State see that every citizen is furnished with 
¢ a ns rd this digest or compilation. 

: 7. Let this digest or compilation be by law an estab- 


, lished reading-book in common er primary schools, and 
y a text-book in academies and colleges. 

8. Let an epitome of this work be placed among the 
earliest “ no-man-may-put-off- the-law-of-God”’ books, to 
to be used by small children in “* primary schools” 

: I pretend not to have fully developed my plan. But 
I am of opinion that the above, or something like it, would 


shortly relieve-the community of many embarrass- 
ments connected with the “ } the Jaw,” and 


more than obviate all the difficulties connected with the 

: of that profession. And it is with a strong 
conviction of the importance of having some such plan, 
and its execution too, that J] submit to you, Mr. Editor, 


of fame, that he is able to propose something | 


ness or want of adaptedness of the plan now submitted. 

If any man will set it aside, he must do it by reasoning 

and fatts, sufficiently apposite and unanswerable to re 
move the convictions of months and years. Cincto. 

P. 8. Many anticipated objections, and the like, are 

purposely omitted. Indeed, lan you a mere outline, 
without going into a discussion or defense of its merits. 
Cc. 





[We have entire confidence in the slalement of facts 
by our correspondent, respecting Oberlin Instittute. Of 
the correctuess of his opinion as to the fins! results of the 
experiment, our readers can judge for themselves. ‘That 
the system will work well, to the end, we confess has not 
been our expectation. As an experiment in education, 
on a large scale, it is interesting to the public to know of 
its progress, whatever imay be its termination. } 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST.—NO. 7. 
From the Connecticut Observer. 
OBERLIN INSTITUTE. 


Oberlin Lorain Co. Ohio, Sept. 1st, 1836. 

Dear Sir, —The Oberlin Collegiate Institute was pro- 
jected three and a half years since by Rev. J. J. Ship- 
herd, avd has passed rapidly from a state of infancy, to 
strong and vigorous youth; and its friends who predict 
for it a firm and lasting manhood, are reluctant to believe 
it will ever experience the decrepitude of old age. — 

The design of its founders and early patrons was—to 
provide a seminary for the instruction of indigent indus- 
trious young men and women, by affording them facili- 
ties for manual labor,—so as to enable them, as near as 
practicable, to meet the expenses of Board and ‘Tuition. 

For this purpose a purchase was made of some 6000 
acres of land about 8 miles from Elyria, the county seat, 
at $1,5 an acre, and was most of it sold in small tracts 
to actual settlers, professors of religion, at an advance of 
$1,00 or 2,50 by the acre. ‘This went to aid in the erec- 
tion of public buildings—only about 100 acres being re- 
tained by the corporation, to serve as a farm, for the stu- 
dents toclear and cultivate. 

Two years since when the discussion of Slavery was 
prohibited by the Trustees of Lane Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, many of its students turned their eyes to Oberlin, as 
the place where “free discussion,” might be permitted, 
and an arrangenient was effected, the result of which 
was—that several Abolitionists of New York City, pledg- 
ed the permanent support of eight Professors, at Oberlin, 
so long as its concerns should be conducted according to 
ceftain regulations, of which freedom of discussion and 
education bestowed without distinction of color, were 
| mm As the charter was sufficiently liberal, a 

heological Seminary, with Rev. C. G. Finney, Pro- 
fessor—a Literary Department, (Regular College) with 
Rev. A. Mahan at the head—a Preparatory Department 
for young men—together with an Academic Schovl for 
young ladies—were all established in a region, which 
twenty months before, was a dense forest. 

To aid in the erection of public buildings, in some de- 

commensurate with the new state of things, Mr. 
rthur Tappan furnished $20,000—one half as a loan— 
the balance a donation—and a large brick building 120 
feet by 40 and four stories in height, containing 90 rooms 
for as many students, and 4 recitation rooms, was imme-» 
diately commenced: and will soon be completed, to grace 
the large public square, in the centre of which it stands. 

The other public buildings are the “Colonial Hall” 
with a Chapel below, and recitation, and student's rooms 
in the two upper stories—the Boarding House, containin 
room sufficient to seat about 200 students, together wit 


the room necessary for providing for the board of the 
above number, below, and student’s rooms, in the two up- 
per stories—and Old Institute,” first erected. These 





communication. 
Men may may hoot “fanatic, innovator, 
dolt,” what maig-cdakallhio will achahew the testhlen’- 


“4 


all stand on the south side of the public square, while the 
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President's house completed and Professor Finney’s in them. They have also a pleasant room for meetings 


P . stand on its west side. 
great has been the number of applications, that a 
long row of temporary rooms, (barracks if you please) 
accommodate some 50 students who could not otherwise 
be received. : 
The influx of students has been great beyond ex pecta- 
tion. About 40 are now in the Theological Department, 
under the care of Mr. Finney, avd not far from 200 are 
in the regular college classes, while there are some 40 or 
50 young ladies in the Female Department, comprising | formed me that if some new comers happened to .,; 
not far from 300, in the whole, at Oberlin, fest a disposition to coarséness, when placed beyond »), 
At thie same time “ Branch Institutions” have been es- | immediate eye of the young ladies, the stationing of ,,, 
tablished at Austinburgh, about 100 miles N. E. from or two of the most discreet, near thei, never failed ., 
Oberlin; and at Sheffield, about 15 miles North: the | once to suppress it. Thus farthe whole plan has opere. 
first containing about GO, and the last about 50 students, | ted well, and I discover no temptations to which yo, 
all inthe Preparatory Department. ‘females are exposed. more than in any well regila,,, 
There are probably 75 families in Oberlin village, and community. . ' 
with Professors and Students, and families in the **Colo-| Two circumstances operate to render the experimen 
ny,” the population may amount to 800 in the whole. | tess hazardous here than elsewhere. The constant o-. 
"The country eround is extremely level, the soil good ployment of every individual, either at labor or in study 
for grazing, but too wet and flat fr raising much grain. | affords no time for sauntering and idleness: and the )j» 
A steam engine, which drives a grist inill, and saw | standard of morals and piety, with the prompt, enerze:,. 
mill, enables the population to furnish themnselves with movement of Professors and families, tends to prevent the 
flour and lumber. ‘They also received, during the past | first step towards improriety of conduct. 
spring, about 75,00.) mulberry scions, which look tolera- | What the final result of this mode of education y; 
bly well, and which they hope will, at some fature peri- be, I do not pretend to foresee ;—as an experiment it toda. 
od, enable them to realize a handsome profit from silk teresting, but I have no wish to see it repeated elsewhere. 
growing. Be nal oe ‘until this shall have fairly developed its tendencies. |’ 
The gran. object of this Institution is, to train up a har- do not feel sure but further changes both in regard to the 
dy, self-denying, independent set of young men; and al- course of study, and pecuniary and domestic arrange- 
soto form the physical, intellectual, and moral character ments, will be necessary. There are still strong preju- 
of young females, with special reference 'o their future | dices existing against the plan as well as the men at this 
usefulness; and thus fur the course pursued has equalled | place. Of doctrines inculcated I sa nothing ;—but as 
the expectations of its friends. a matter of fact, the Institution is gaining the confidence 
Its peculiar features, in distinction from-other colleges, | of the public. Meny who thought it “ ultra” in its na- 
are manual labor, for 3 hours in a duy—a course of stu- | ture and designs. and who feared that it would be 2 
dy combining less of the Latin, and more of the Hebrew | 66 mush*oom affair” —of whom, to a certain extent, T Was 
than others—with less of mathematics, and more of mor- | one—are gradually losing their prejudices ;—and if anoth- 
al and inteliectual philosophy, political economy, and | er year shall do as much to inspire confidence as th 
some other studies, than is usual elsewhere. ‘They also} past, Oberlix will, I think, have nearly outlived the op- 


associate young Ladies in the Institution, with the two | position against it—at least on the Western Reserve. 


visits among themselves, devoted exclusively to thei, , 
Atthe tables in the dining hall, there are about four yo, 
| men to one young lady, and these are seated, usually 
one side of the table, 2 or 3 together, at regular inter. 
Here they perform the same services for those ,, ory 
reach, as they would in a private family—and the res.) 
have been happy. ‘ ne 
All the grossness and vulgarity so often witnesse, ;, 
College commons is here excluded ;— and the matroy ;, 





fold design of giving them literary instruction, and of en- 
abling them to perform household duties, in order to les- 
sen the expenses of an education. 

In regard to study, it is claimed that useful knowledge 
and mental discipline can both be secured at the same time 
—that the usual course is not sufticiently practical, and 
that while itstrengthens the intellect it has too little to do 
with the heart—that the great object in giving instruction 
is, to teach young men to become men of might, both 
physically and mentaliy: men who shall learn to think 
for themselves, and act with decision and energy from 
right principle. 

Respecting self support, | suppose that in all our Lit- 
erury Institutions it is still a desideratum. The young 





I doubt not but God will, in his good providence, poin! 
out some method by which a greater number of men, 
more hardy, and energetic, will be raised up to preach 
the gospel, a ree at the West and in Foreign lands-- 
whether this Institution is the Pioneer in the good work, 


remains to be seen. Yours truly, i UC. 





Wor the Intelligencer. 
COLONIZATION. 

The foundation of slavery consists in prejudice, or 2 
pre-j ni of the colored people, by cruel, avarcious, 
and blood-thirsty whites, to a state of degradation, tasks, 
darkness, suffering and ruin. Itis this only which make: 


men here can all do much towards defraying the me ‘the colored man miserable in our country, and that ever 


of Board, by three hours laborineach day, as their 


rd | against a thousand things, which would be endearment-, 


is plain and siinple, yet good, an! cos's but $1,00 per | —as nativity. relatives, &c.—were it not, that they are 
week in college commons: and ‘Tuition in the regular col- | poisoned by slavey. The Colonization Society wishes 


logiate classes is gratuitous. With three months vaca- 
tion, during the winter, many of the students are enabled, 
by teaching. school, and by other means, to obtain funds 
for clothing themselves; but still, when they understand 
no mechanical art, there is usually a considerable defi- 
ciency to be supplied from other sources. 

In regard to bringing both sexes into the boarding es- 
tablishmen?, and seating them at the same table—and al- 
so in calling in the aid of the female scholars to perform 
all the labor for themselves and for others—I will give 
you my impressions as | have received'them, by spend- 
ing two days in the place, and enjoying e facility 
both for enquiry and observation, whigh | could desire. 

The rooms for young ladies are 





distinct from 
the young inen, and no young niin tonibontd to enter} Liberia. This refusal has been. 


to remove the colored people, “with theér own consen!,” 
to another — But were not the colored people de- 
pressed and by that prejudice, or something 
which 1s the true and main element of slavery, not a sin- 
gle individual among them would give their “ free con- 
sent” to go to Africa. Mark ! were the privileges allotted 
to the colored in this country, which they should 
haze, and for wi ing which, we are guilty beyond 
the per ere vated canbe he col- 
ored people would, with a 'y beyond all precedent, 
REFUSE their consent to emi to Africa oF elsewhere, 
from this country. Even a mighty of this 
slavery-forged weight-prejudice, the free people of color, 
refuse, almost without a Voice, to emigrate to 

y and repeatedly 
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<r t pumerous conventions of colored 
xpressed 10 a he assembled in the country. There 
peoples Wr ered a voice from Philadelphia, a voice from 
has gar a voice from, Boston, a voice from Baltimore, 
New from Washington, a voice from Providence, a 
a eer ee hester, a voice from Pittsburgh, a voice 
ve Trenton, a voice from Wilmington, a voice from 
Seated a voice from Middletown, a voice from New 
Hees indeed from almost every place of import- 
free colored people reside in the United States, 

bod ying substantially the following sentiments in re- 
7 | to the Colonization Society, and their desire to re- 
Oi in this country instead of emigrating to Liberia, or 
ewe ] quote from the proceedings of the free color- 
=; eople of Brooklyn, N. Y., and of Middletown, Hart- 
Cad and New Haven, Con. The Brooklyn address clo- 
us thus: “Finally, brethren, we are not strangers ; nei- 
her do we come under the alien law. Our constitution 
Joes not call upon us to become naturalized ; we are al- 
all American citizens; our fathers- were among the 
frst that peopled this country ; their sweat and their tears 
have been the means, in a measure, of raising this coun- 
ry to its present standing. Many of them fough! and 
vied and died for the gaining of our liberties; and shall 
we forsake their tombs and flee toan unknown land? No! 
ict us remain and weep over them, until the day arrive 
when Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands unto God. 
We were born and nurtured in this Christian land; and 
are surrounded by Christians, whose sacred creed is, do 
unto all men as ye would they should d» unto you,—to 
love our neighbors as ourselves; and which expressly 
declares, if ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin. 
Let us invoke the Christian’s God, in our behalf, that he 
would do away the prejudices of our brethren, that they 
may adopt the principles of the gospel, and ackuowledge 
that God is no respecter of persons—that he has made of 
one blood all the nations that dwell on the face of the 
earth. 

Because adversity has thrown a veil over us, whom 
(iod has created to worship, admire, and adore his divine 
attributes, shall we be held in a state of wretcledness and 
degradation, with monkeys, baboons, slaves and cattle, 
hecause we possess a darker hue!” (June 3, 1831.) 
“ We pray the Lord to hasten the day when prejudice, 
inferiority, degradation and oppression shall be done 
away, and the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our God and his Christ.”” Middletown, Con., 


Haven, and 


alopts the doings at Brooklyn, July 5, 1¢31. Hartford | 
holds this language, (July 14, 1831.) “Ata large and, 


respectable meeting of the colored inhabitants of the city 
of Hartford and vicinity— 


ceedings, defective in their principles, and unworthy of 
our confidence. 

Resolved, That we will resist all attempts for our re- 
moval to the torrid shores of Africa. 

Besolved, That we know of no other place that we can 
call our true and appropriate home, excepting these Uni 
ted States, into which our fathers were brought, who en- 
riched the country by their toils, and fought, bled, and 
died in its defense, and left us in its possession—and here 
we will live and die.” 





| These are but specimens. And now, I ask, by what 


| means shall the *‘ fiee consent” of these people be obtain- 
_ ed, so that they will emigrate to Africa? I answer, on- 
ly by so aggravating that prejudice which is the essen- 
tial element of slavery, as to make their condition in our 
country so intolerable, that exile and death, even, would 
be preferred to a continuance here. And that resort has 
been had to the aggravation of this prejudice by the Col- 
ovization Society, to further its operations, I now proceed 
to show from its own documents. Thé Society has had 
this resort by libelling the free colored people. “* There 
is aclass (free blacks,) notoriously ignorant, degraded, 
and miserable, mentally diseased, broken-spirited, acted 
on by no molives to honoraile erertions, SCARCELY REACH- 
ED IN THEIR DEBASEMENT BY THE HEAVENLY Lieut.” 
Af. Rep. 1. 63. “ Free blacks are a greater nuisance 
than slaves themselyes.”” Af. Rep. IL. 328. “ Although 
there are individual exceptions, as a lody more vicious and 
depraved than aay other which our popolation embraces.” 
Af. Re. IIl. 24. “1 will look no farther when I seek 
the most degraded, most abandoned race on the earth, but 
rest my eyes on this people.” (free blacks.) ‘“ Better, 
Jar better for us, had they been kept in bondage.—T here 
is not a state in the Union that is not groaning under the 
evil of this class of persons, a curse and contagion where- 
ver they reside.-—T he increase of the free black popula- 
tion has been regarded as a greater evil than the increase 
of slaves.” Af. Rep. UI. 197, 203. “Of all the des- 
criptions of our population, and of ei/her portion of the 
African race, the free people of color, as a class, by fur 
the most CORRUPT, DEPRAVED, AND ABANDONED.” Af. 
Rep. V1.12. “ Beings the Most pEBASED UPON KARTH.” 
Af. Rep. V LI. 230, Enough for the present. Will a Soc. 
which thus increases that } rejudice of which slavery itself 
consists, tend to abolish slavery? Do they vot rather 
form the strongest argument in favor of slavery? For 
why should not the free be enslaved, rather than the slayes 
set free, if the slaves are in a betier condition than the 
free? Andis it any wonder when we look at such libels 
as the Colonization Society has uttered aboye, that the 
free people of color should be so hated and cast out of 





Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the Am. | men in this country—their condition indeed rendered so 


Colonization Society is actuated by the same motives 


| intolerable, that of two mighty evils, they would choose 


which influenced the mind of Pharaoh, when he ordered, to consent to emigrate rather than endure the prejudice 


the male children to be destroyed. 

Resolved, That it is the belief of this meeting, that the 
Society is the greatest foe to the free colored and slave 
population, with whom jiberty and equality have to con- 
tend. 

Resolved, That in our belief, we have comunitted no 


crime worthy of banishment, and that we will resist all 


attempts of the Colonization Society to banish us from 
our native land. 


Resolved, That we consider ourselves the legitimate | 


sons of these United States, from whence we will never 


consent to be transported. : 

Resolved, gs we will resist, even pag apes a 
attempts of this Society to transport us to the pestile 
onog "8 a “Paul Drayton, Secretary ; Henry 

oster, rman, 

New Haven, Aug. 8, 1a. Ws cet tras we 
consider those ‘Chtistiane ater cates Se! 
Loasting of their liberty and équality—saying that all 

yin jual, and yet endeayoring to re- 
na ire land, to be inhuman in their pro 


wis > OY 





pressing upon them here? And is it any wonder, that 
| this prejudice has so enormously increased siuce the ope- 
, rations of the Colonization Society began? Is it any 
wonder, that the shops, schools, and professions should 
be closed against the free people of color in our country? 
Is it any wonder that such,“ vile, abundoned” creatures 
shoulkl be exposed to the vandalism and fiendishness of 
, mobs, and be disfranchised by the bench of justice in our 
Lown State? Such are the legitimate fruits of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society in our country. 
Pastor in Connecticur. 

We consider our Correspondent to have fallen into quite 
a mistake in regard to the opposition of the free people of 
color to the scheme of Colonization; and especially in 
regard to the causes aud origin of that opposition. We 
beg the attention of our readers and also of our Corre- 
spondent to the foliowing facts. 11 is afact that the plans 
of the Colonization Society were originally received with 
favour by the colored race generaiily—with favor far ex- 
ceedin« the ev~e>tations of the friends of the Sariate 
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when they considered their general ignorance, and with 
most favor by the most intelligent and most elevated 
among them. The recollections of all conversant with 
the state of things from the period of the formation of the 
Colonization Society ull within some five or six yeats 
since would be sufficient testimony on this poiat. But 
we have abundant historical proof. Want of roon: obli- 
ges us to content ourselves with the following extract 
from a communication made by the Petersburg African 
Missionary Society in April 1819, to the Culonization 
Society. ‘* It is the general opinion among us that if we 
could obtain the information from the Board of your So- 
ciety, that would give us proper ideas of the site and 
mode of government and how we should be protected; 
that we would embrace the opportunity and prepare to 
leave our adopted for our colonial asylum.” And the 
fact that the Society has always had and has now many 
more applications to be removed to the Colony than, from 
want of funds, they could receive, as well as the fact that 
numbers have persisted in their free determination to go, 
notwithstanding they have been obliged to encounter the 
strongest, the tnost violent opposition from threats, denun- 
ciations, ridicule and scorn on the part of their colored 
brethren and some of their professed white frietids, show 
conclusively that there has not always been that real un- 
willingness to go which is implied in the communication 
of our Correspondent. But he has set forth an array of 
quotations to show that whatever may have been the 
feelings of our colored brethren previously, they have of 
late years become entirely changed. And it is not diffi- 
cult to discover the cause of the change. It is not owing 
to the fact that the Colonization scheme was thet first 
presented to their notice. That scheme was for a 
long time discussed fully in a paper edited by and circu- 
lating extensively among the colored people; and still it 
fuund numerous friends among that Class every where, 
and, if we mistake not, one of the Editors of that paper, 
a liberally educated man, who was the principal if not 
the only opponent of the Colonization Society in that 
discussion, became convinced of his error, and is now a 
fast devoted friend of the Society and its flourishing Col- 
ony. What was the cause then of this sudden breaking 
out of hostilities against African Colonigation? We will 
state facts and leave others to judge. The resolutions 
quoted by our Correspondent were, it will be seen, all 
made in the same year, and at intervals convenient to al- 
low an individual to pass from the one place to the other. 
If these resolutions were examined at length, with others 
adopted the same season in other places, the spirit, style, 
and phraseology of them: would convince any one that 
they had a common parentage. We will now state the 
occasion of the resolutions in Hartford. A certain Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, after having stirred up the people 
in New Haven, came on the same benevolent errand to 
that city. He insinuated himself into the favor of the 
colored peop'e there, and having gained their confidence, 
called a public meeting of the citizens. He repeated an 
address which he had, we understood, delivered elsewhere. 
In this address he represented, in his own peculiar 
manner, so well adapted to sway the feelings of a class 
no more enlightened, that the Coionization Society was a 
cruel conspiracy against the colored population; formed 
to oppress and trample upon them; to keep thom in igno- 
rance and degradation, and to banish from the land a 
race which it declared to be strangers and foreigners, in- 
capable of elevation, &c. Kc. ; that the colored popula- 
tion were “entitled to every inch of our Sonthern and 
much of our Western territory ;" that the time for them 
to rive and vindicate their rights had come; that they 
were bound to resist the efforts of these cruel conspirators ; 
that the means of their elevation were uow to be put in 
vperation, a college for their exclusive benefit was about 
to be established at New Haven, the approbation and con- 
sent ef the Faculty of Yale College and other distin- 


of this sister institution having been obtained ; fin... 
‘lected, site selected, &c. &c. No wonder that this dei, 
people, believing all that was told them was simple ;,, 
"were revolutionized in feeling ; and that they were. 
‘to résolve, at the dictation of their kind patron, tha; the 
would ** resist, even unto death, all the attempts of the 
Society to transport us to the pestilential shores of [ 
ria.” “In point of fact; the e&citement was very grea, 
‘this subject; and a degtee of prejudice was engenders 
‘in the minds of the colored ple against indivigy,), 

| whom they had hitherto re ed with the greatest respect 
‘and affection, simply on account of their connection wy) 
the Colonization Society, beyond all belief. The Sou, 
amiptoh massacre happening about that time, jr y., 
thought by some of them a sigual for a geners| 5. 
against the whites throughout the country; and one jy; 
vidual, a leading man among them, actually provi, 
himself with a quantity of muskets and large supplies , 
ammunition, to defend himself against the “cruel, ay,. 
ricious, and blood-thirsty whites.” Here is a cause sy. 
ficient for the change that took place about this time jy 
the minds of the colored population against the Colonizs. 
tion Society ; and we have not a particle of doubt as y 
its being the true and only cause. So that if they ha) 
always been left to judge for themselves ; to exercise tej, 
own “* free consent” without having their prejudices play. 
ed upon, their expectations fired, and their fears alarm 
without reason and by unfair and criminal misre presenta. 
tions and appeals to the passions, we should have bee, 
spared this long array of quotations, first by Garrison and 
then by our Correspondent, from a voice from Brooklys, 
, Hartford, &c. Our Correspondent has fallen into a «il 
| greater error in supposing that the Colonization Society 
have sought to aggravate the existing prejudice agains 
the colored population, and that their operations have hai 
‘this effect. So calumnious acharge as this would deserve 
‘to be passed by unnoticed, were it not a fact that many, 
‘misled by the false representations of Garrison in his 
| Thoughts on African Colonization, sincerely believe itt 
be true ; and we suppose that our Correspondent is of this 
| number, as his quotations are, even to their errors, taken 
from this work. We do believe that such persons when 
they see the deception that has been practised upon then 
will frankly renounce their error. We are therefore wil- 
ling to meet and resist this calumny—low, base and ill- 
founded as it is. And we desire no better means of over- 
throwing it than the speeches from which our Correspoo- 
dent’s quotations are taken. For this end, it is sufficient 
simply to give the connection in which the words quoted 
are used. ‘T’his will show that the design of the speech- 
es was to overthrow the prejudice entertained against the 
African race, as naturally inferior and doomed to degra- 
dation ; and that if there be any class against which their 
remarks tend to excite prejudice, it is against the whites 
themselves. The first quotation is from a speech by 
Mr. Harrison of Virginia. Just after the words quot! 
we find the following’ language. ‘* To this remark there 
are exceptions; exceptions proving that to change 
their state would be to elevate their character; that vir- 
tue and enterprise are absent, only because absent are the 
causes which create the one, and the motives which pro- 
duce the other.” The second quotation is said to be ta- 
ken from a speech by Mr. Knapp; but after a diligent 
examination, we find no such words used as ascribed to 
him, or any thing like them; certainly they are not in 
the connection in which Garrison has put them; but we 
do find the following. After stating the objection urged 
by the enemies of Colonization, from the ineapacity of the 
blacks, he says, “facts and history are op to this 
habit of disparaging the sable sons of Africa. Some as 
great men as any naticn ever produced were born in that 
country. Cyprian, St. Augustin and Tertullian were 
Africans. * * * And there lives, among the Colo- 
nists now at Liberia, a man who was born in Africa, 
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guished individuals in New Haven to the establishment 


whose strength of intellect and elevation of character 
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re just cause of pride to any country.” The 
pa next quoted, is as follows: ** Al- 
ere are individual exceptions distinguished by 
» moral and intellectual worth, yet the free blacks in 
big! ry are, as a body, more vicious and degraded 
her which our population embraces. Now if 
can be returned no one questions that their own con- 
they may be bettered.” e ask particular attention to 
rege quotation, with the sentences immediately fol- 
wot as exhibiting how much moral honesty has been 
ae > in making the quotations. Of course we exeul- 
wee our Correspondent from all blame; he has only ta 
ien them second-hand from Garrison. We only wonder 
that one of the intelligence and independence of mind of 
, “Pastor in Connecticut,” should have been so misled 
and imposed upon. For we do believe that were he to 
read the speeches and reports at length from which the 
author of Thoughts on African Colonization has, for cer- 
tain ends, made his garbled extracts, he would be fully 
satisfied that the Colonization pcm is neither * hostile 
wo slavery” nor “the disparager of the free blacks.” 
And we do hope, before he indorses any more of such 
quotations, he will take the trouble to examine the orig- 
inal authorities. The language quoted with the immedi- 
ately following context is as follows: ‘I will look no far- 
ther when I seek tha most degraded, most abandoned 
race on the earth, but rest my eyes onthis people. How 
came they thus? Alas! it is we, we who having first 
crushed all cheerful hope of good, all taste for praise paid 
o virtue, by making them slaves, have completed the 
work by throwing them out on a world where we are 
vain enough to expect from them action without motives 
—eflorts where is nospring.” The next quotation is from 
aspeech by Mr Clay: Immediately following the words 
quoted, we read as follows. ‘‘ There are many honora- 
ble exceptions among them; and I take pleasure in bear- 
ing testimony to some I know. It is not so much (heir 
fault as the consequence of their anomalous condition. 
Place ourselves, place any man in the same predicament 
and similar effects would follow.”’ From this he goes on 
to defend the colored race from the aspersions cast _ 
them. The remaining quotation is from a speech by Mr. 
Mosby. In this speech we find similar efforts to those of 
Mr. Clay todefend and apologize for the character and 
condition of the colored populajion. We deem it then, a 
base, unfounded calumny to charge the Colonizationists 
with endeavoring to aggravate the prejudice existing 
against the African 1ace. The very proof adduced by 
its calumniators, and they are the only proofs, abundantly 
prove the contrary. Indeed nothing has ever been done 
or said to undermine and overthrow the unfounded belief 
existing to some extent at the South, of the natural degra- 
dation of this race, so effectually and so irresistibly, as 
the establishment of a Colony at Liberia, where we find 
this much abused and slandered people, being placed un- 
der circumstances favorable to the developement of 
noble and virtuous characters, exhibiting illustrious 
examples of intelligence, virtue, morality, piety, and 
benevolence. And this effect was always one of the 
anticipated results of the Colonization scheme. 
We add one word in regard to the extracts quoted by 
Garrison in his Thoughts on African Colonization, and 
re-quoted by our Correspondent in his former and present 
communications. We are satisfied after a careful exam- 
‘nation—which led us to seek out in the originals more 
than forty of his quotations taken in order, beginning at 
the commencement of them—that no reliance whatever 
can be put upon them. The attempt to pass them off as 
fair and candid, deserves the reprobation of every honest 
member of seer There appears throughout the whole 
4 want of moral y, a moral obliquity and a design 
to mislead and to deceive. We shall be countenanced in 
this conclusion, we doubt not, by our readers, when we 


inform them, that in every one of the articles thet we 


than any ot 


prove the Colonization Society not hostile toslavery, we 
found, with one solitary exception, the idea distinctly 
brought out that the society was worthy of patronage, 
because it put in operation principles and measures fa- 
vorable to emancipation and the extinction of slavery. 
We a og only two brief passages that accidentally 
eame under our eye in reading the speeches from which 
our Correspoadent has, in this week's article, made quo- 
tations; showing the ardor of feeling which the speak- 
ers carried into the Colonization cause as leading to the 
extermination of slavery, and their views of slavery itself. 
The first is from a speech of Mr.Clay. “If I could be 
instrumental in eradicating this deepest stain upon the 
character of our country, and removing all cause of re- 
proach on account of it by foreign nations; if I could 
only be instrumental in ridding of this foul blot that re- 
vered State that gave me birth, or that not less beloved 
State which kindly adopted me as her son, I would not 
exchange the proud satisfaction which I enjoy for the 
honor of all the triumphs ever decreed to the most suc- 
cessful conqueror.” Mr. Clay not hostile to slavery! ! 

The next is from a speech of Mr. Harrison of Virginia, 
delivered before the Taian Colonization Society. 
“T take it for granted, it is impossible for me to doubt it, 
that every individual slaveholder in the United States 
acknowledges the injustice and violence of the right le 
assumes over his slaves, and feels it his duty before God 
and to his country to renounce that right whenever he 
can do it with eabety to the community and to the real 
benefitof the slaves. * * * I hold it due to candor 
tosay, that if there be a Statesman in the United States, 
—aud I believe there are two or three such, who is con- 
tent that we should always hold them in servitude, and 
would advise us to rest contented with them, us and our 
posterity, without seeking or accepting means of libera- 
ting ourselves and them, he deserves a heavier vengeance 
than the orator’s bile—the curses alike of America, coun- 
selled to her ruin, and of outraged Africa. Let me not 
be considered harsh; for inasmuch asthe piratical trader 
for human beings on the African coast, the master of the 
slave ship, is the most detestable in action, so, | must say, 
is the advocate by cool argument of slavery in the > 
stract, odious in thought.” Such are sentiments found 
in speeches to which the calumniators of the Coloniza- 
tion Society resurt to find proofs of their charges, that it 
is not hostile to slavery; and if we may judge from the 
frequency with which they quote from them, and the im- 
portance they give their garbled extraets, they consider 
them their strongest and best. These sentiments were 
uttered in 1827 in Virginia and Kentucky. Are such 
sentiments heard there now? What has caueed the 
change? Would that men would open thoir eyes and 
see the tendency and eflect of certain measures pow at- 
tempted to be put in operation. 


STATE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 

The State Temperance Convention met in the Cen- 
tral Conference Room, in this city, on Wednesday the 
10th. Hon. T. S. Williams, of this city was chosen 
President, and Rev. Leonard Bacon, of New-Haven, 
and Horace Cowles, Esq. of Farmington, were chosen 
Secretaries. The meeting was opened with prayer, by 
Rev. Dr. Chapin, of Rocky Hill. 

The Committee to prepare business, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

Resolved, That this Convention consider the present 
an important era in the Temperance reformation; that 
although much has been done for the attainment of the 
objects of Temperance associations, it is manifest from 
the numerous manufactories and places of eale of intox- 
icating drinks, in the midst of us; from the prevalent use 
of such drinks; from the great number rsons ad- 
dicted to habits of intemperance, and from the indiffer- 
ence existing in the community, to the evils erry 
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that stil farther and more efficient efforts are needed in 
order to arouse public attention, and point out and in- 
dite the adoption of the remedy. 

TH® Committee also reported several resolutions, 
which wéte laid on the table, to take up the first resolu- 
tion. “a 

S. Terry, E8q., moved an amendment of the first res- 
olution, to the etfect that public sentiment is right, and 
only needs to be brought out. ; 

Mr. Bacon thought that the inference in the resolution 
was fairly drawn from the premises. Public opinion is 
not right—for if it was right, it would show itself. It is 
not like steam, shut up so that it cannot find vent. 
There are vents enough. 

Mr. B. referred to the number of licenses to sell ardent 
spirits, in the city of New-Haven, and said that when 
public sentiment is right, so many will not be granted. 
When men feel it to be more important to put down 
wine, than to put up party, public sentiment will be 
right. But at present, politicians of all parties will bow, 
cap in hand, to grog sellers. 

Mr. Butler of Wethersfield, said we are called togeth- 
er to consult respecting Temperance and not respecting 
politics. 

Mr. Bacon said, he made no allusion to any particular 
party, and had said nothing with which any party could 
be rewsonably offended. He did not allude to one party 
that is wrong, but to all. The remark was intended to 
keep inen trom relying on any political party. 

Mr. Parsons said that party feeling is the great obsta- 
cle in the way of Temperance. He did not speak of 
oné party, or of another party. If public sentiment was 
right, grog shops would be put down. Magistrates and 


select men are afraid to do their duty. Men will sacri- 
fice conscience, duty, and almost the soul itself, for some 


petty office. Were it not for fear of party, there would 
have been no need for this Convention 

Dr. Porter said, that one night, a few years ago, a 
man was struck down with an axe, at his own door in 
Farmington, by a maniac. The community turned out 
to find the man, and rested not until they took him. 
They did not feel safe until he was secured. Within a 
few weeks there had been, in the same town, one or two 
cases of death by delirium tremens. Only a part of the 
inhabitants of the town knew the fact. If public senti- 
ment was right, would there have been so much excite- 
ment, in the former case, and so little in the latter? 

Mr. Huntington thought we ought to merge all our po- 
litical and religious difierences in the great work of re- 
form. ‘That religion is the best, which reforms men, and 
raises them to holiness and happiness. 

Mr. Lines made some statements in reference to licen- 
ses in New-Haven. Many of the places licensed are 
open all day, and almost all night, and even on the Sab- 
bath. ‘lo evade the law forbidding the sale of ardent 
spirits on the Sabbath, except to travelers and boarders, 
one of the keepers of a dram shop has a record book in 
which those who wish to get drink in his shop, on the 
Sabbath, set down their names on Saturday night, as 
boarders, the ensuing day. Public sentiment, iu regard 
to licensing, is there growing better. 

Mr. Terry said he never saw a man who was not, in 
sentiment, a friend of Temperance. Even drunkards 
are orthodox, on this point. 
timent, but private feeling, which he should have said 
was right. ‘The good sense of the community is on our 
side. 

Mr. said that public sentiment is wrong in an- 
other respect. Some think the trade is right, because 
money is made by it. 

Mr. Bacon illustrated the effect of public sentiment, in 
the suppression of gambling houses, at New-Orleans. 
All parties united in this measure, aud they were put 
down. He said there was atime when he thought all 
restraints of law ought to be removed. But public opin- 


t was, then, not public sen- ; 
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0c 
ion will put down selling ardent spirits, with... 
when it puts down house breaking without law. |. 
not enougl:—public sentiment is not enough, withy.. 
your judges, and sherifi3. and penitentiaries. wT 

Mr. Rockwell said he believed every word of \),, ,, 
olution might, six years ago, have been applied tw ey 
ries ;—but no one would have thought public sen), 
right. When laws put down this traflic, public s 
ment will be known to be right. A people are yo |. 
ter than their laws. 

Mr. Sherman said, that the resolution was objecix), 
as erroneous, in stating that public sentiment wa, ,,, 
right. That public sentiment be right, the judy, 
must not only approve what is right, but must disapp 4 
what is wrong; and that with sufficient strengti; of \,. 
ing to impel us to correspondent action. * Add \ ,,, 
faith virtue.” If all disapproved of the sale of af). 
spirits, and yet did nothing to prevent it, public my 
ment would still be wrong—not in opinion, but jy ¢h».. 
acter. ‘The guilt of apathy, in respect of crime, js yes, 
sured by the nature «i crime. ‘lo look with indijin. 
ence on mere idleness or inattei:tion to the ordinary (jy. 
ties of life, could not evince the same depravity of. jyor 
sentiment, as to be unmoved when witnessing the perpe. 
tration of the grosser crimes. ‘i'o ascertain, therejiy. 
how far public sentiment_is wigng in the indifiereye, 
which is felt toward the sale of i: leat spirits, it is neces. 
sary to ascertain the place on the -caleof crime to which 
that practice is to be assigned. i'o what class of ofles. 
ces does the occupation ef the ke per of a dram shop be. 
long? Is it a lawful occupatio:, or is it criminal! | 
criminal, how is its guilt to be « timated? ‘This ques. 
tion admits of a demonstrative inswer. Go to yonie; 
burying ground, stand over that grave, and inquire how 
its tenant came by his death. He died of delirium lr- 
mens. ‘This was one natural effect of the course of jp- 
toxication which had been induced and sustained by th 
keeper of adramshop. He had seen bis victim throug’ 
all the stages of his disease. He knew the consequeice, 
in similar instances, was death. He administered t\ 
poison, day after day, with a perfect knowledge of its 
nature and efiects, and with coul deliberation. He hai 
no enmity tothe individual. His motive -was, to get his 
money. ‘The individual voluntarily submitted to ths 
course of treatment, and even urged its continuance. 
‘That this is a case of homicide is unquestionabie ; ai » 
assumed, in the statement of the facts. But is it law! 
or is it excusable, or is it murde: ? 

The definition of murder, in its most concise aod sw 
ple form, is, ‘the unlawful killing, of a luma:: being, ‘y 
a person of a sound mind, with malice aforethouglit.” 

First, killing may be lawful; as when it is dove \ 
an officer, in obedience to a sentence of the law, pronou- 
ced by a court of justice. Or, secondly, it may be & 
cusable ; as when it is done in necessary sei{-delence, “ 
by mere accident, in the performance of a lawlul a. 
It cannot be pretended, in this case, that the aci ol 
ling can be justified or excused on either of these grou 
Nor is it mitigated, tothe crime of manslaughter, by 8 


den excitement or surprise. Can it, on any other grow, 


be said to be done without ‘ malice aforethought!’ ba 
tred or ill will, is not necessary to the definition of ma 
ice, in its legal sense. The highway robber kills his \« 

tim and takes his purse. He had no ill will or hatre¢ 
wards hiin. Perhaps he was a stranger whom he ne\«"' 
knew. He killed him to get his money. ‘The beep 
of the dram shop had the same motive, and no other. 
The robber would rather take his victim’s money wit 
out inflicting any personal injury. Henge he threate® 
him, and endeavors to obtain a voluntary surrender ol ¥. 
without violence. But notwithstanding this, the law ® 
cribes to him ‘malice aforethought.’ What he did, he 
deliberately intended to do. He knocked him dowa avd 
robbed him. ‘The wound proved mortal. He had rath: 
er it should not, but knew was of such a nature that !! 
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+ in death. In such a case, malice is a con- 
‘eof law, from the facts.. The case of the dram- 
ier 0 the most favorable supposition, is the same ; un- 
the cireumstance of consent, or even solicitation, 
“ Suppose, then, that an individual, 

‘ho wishes to die, puts a sword into the hands of a 
sail and requests him to take his life. In obedicnce to 
- elicitation he plunges it to his heart. That, in the 
a of the law both of God and man, would be murder. 
ii d he taken a sword, and committed the deed from the 
ive of money, would it be less so? Is the dram-seller 
es guilty, when, by a slow poison, he sends his victim 
wthe grave ! seginih : ‘ 

The demonstration, is conclusive. The case is too 
aiuto admit of doubt. Can we say, then, that public 





mak 


votiment is right, when this community look with so. 


nueh coolness and indifference on the scenes which so 
frequently oceur in every town and village in our coun- 
iy? What is our indifference to this traffic? It is crim- 
‘mal Public sentiment is not right and never will be, 
voti! dram selling shall excite the same horror, as mur- 
Jer perpetrated in any other form.’ 

We have not room, this week, for the remarks of oth- 
ergentiemen who spoke on this resolution. We intend 
w continue this sketch next week. We give below, the 
Resolutions adopted by the body. 

The Convention was composed of 224 members, from 
Jiferent sections of the State—men who have been en- 
caged heart and hand, in promoting the cause of Tem- 
verauce. ‘They evidently felt a deep interest in the ob- 
ect for which they had assembled. There was some di- 
versity of sentiment on the question of adopting a new 
pledge, embracing the principle of entire abstinence from 
oll intoxieating liquors asa beverage. ‘The third resolu- 
ion, Which involves this subject, elicited more discussion 
than either of the others. 

It finally passed with only one dissenting voice. It 
was said, we believe with strict truth, that no Convention 
in this country had ever adopted the principle of the third 
resolution, with so muchharmony. We regard the point 
assettled, by this Convention, that wine cannot be used 
as a beverage, by those who wish to be efficient friends 
of Temperance. On this point the feeling is the same, 
inevery part of this State. It is a feeling which grows 
deeper and stronger. There is a diflerence of sentiment, 
as 0 the reasons for the disuse of wine, as a beverage— 
an) here the friends of Temperance agree to difler—but 
ws to the practice, there is nearly, if not quite, the same 
iarmony as in abstaining from ardent spirits. Hence- 
wrward the cause will go on, in this State, if we mistake 
vot with fresh vigor. 

A resolution voting the thanks of the Convention to the 
Chairman, for his services, was proposed ;—but he re- 
quested the mover to withdraw it.—He said he knew 
‘uch a resolution was customary in political and semi-re- 
igious meetings—but he was for total abstinence in this, 
® well as in some other things. 
| "he Convention was dissolved at 9 o’clock, on Thurs- 
“ay evening, with good feelings, and high hopes. 

-RESOLUTIONS. 


_* Resolved, That as it is the great object of our exer- 
tons in the cause of Temperance, to diminish, as far as 
possible, the vice of drunkenness, with its attendant evils 
" Society, therefore it is incumbent on us as the consis- 
“wt and efficient promoters of this object to discontinue 
‘al discountenance the use, as a beverage, of all such 
‘qaors as Have ‘been found actually to produce or to per- 
pcuate drunkenness in the community. 

3. Resolved, That while the Convention review, with 
statitude and rejoicing, the progress of the cause, under 
“he pledge on which our Societies were originally estab- 
“shed, yet, in their view, thas pledge is not adapted to 
‘arry out the reformation, inasmuch as it only recom- 
‘neads and requires abstinence frout intoxicating drinks, 





in one form, while other intoxicating drinks, calculated to 
cause and perpetuate intemperate habits, are unnoticed, 
and apparently countenanced ;— therefore, this Conyen- 
teal recommend the adoption, by the State, and all lo- 





cal Societies, of the principle of entire abstinence from 
the use, as a beverage, of all drinks that ean intoxicate. 

4. Resolved, That the manutacture and sale of distill- 
ed and other intoxicating liquors, as a beverage, is a great 
‘evil, to the removal of which the triends of ‘leimperance 
should direct their earnest and untiring efloris,—by an 
exhibition of facts, by appeals to reason, and by kind, but 
serious expostulation, they should endeavor to convince 
| such manufacturers and dealers, that they are directly 
and immediately instrumental in creating and perpetua- 
ing the dreadful evils of intemperance, both by furnish- 
ing the means of intoxication, and by the weight of their 
influence—and it should be faithtuily exhibited to them 
that by pursuing this business they are greatly wanting 
in theirduty as good citizens and patriots; and moreover 
that in this day of light, they are extensively responsi- 
ble for the evils resulting ‘from the use of intoxicating 
drinks. 

5. Resolved, That the conversion of fruits and grains 
into intoxicating drinks, is an evil that calls loudly for 
remedy—not only because the food of intemperance is 
thereby created, but because vast quantities of nutritious 
substances are destroyed, which might be appropriated to 
useful purposes, with equal advantage to the grower. and 
with great advantage to the community. 

G. Aesolved, ‘That at the present time, one great cause 
of intemperance is the custom of proflering intoxicating 
drinks as evidence of hospitality and friendship,—and 
that all personsy especially heads of families, and public 
officers, who, by their example, oppose this fashion, at 
home or abroad, are, in the most efiectual manner, pre- 
venting the formation of intemperate habits in their own 
households and churches. 

7. Aesolved, That it is of the greatest importance that 
the youth of this State be trained up a temperate gene- 
ration—and it is earnestly recommended to parents, guar- 
dians, superintendents and teachers of schools to encour- 
age the promotion of Juvenile Associations, and, in all 
suitable ways, to inculcate the duties and advantages of 
entire abstinence from the use as a beverage, of all that 
can intoxicate, 

8. Resolved, That the practice, already introduced 
vnd gaining ground, on the part of military officers, in 
giving up the use of intoxicating drinks, at militia meet- 
ings and parades, calls for the sincere commendation of 
all the friends of ‘Temperance, and that others, having 
similar official infiuence, be earnestly entreated, as pat- 
riots, to unite with their fellow officers, iu this important 
part of the Temperance reformation. 

Y. Resolved, 'Vhat one great reliance of the friends of 
Temperance, for the success of their cause, is on the 
principles of Love to vur Neighbor, which must lead 
those who desire to promote the good of their fellow citi- 
zens, of every class and oceupatton, to abstain trom all 
intoxicating drinks, as the only etlectual mode, by acon- 
sistent example of reclaiming aud saving those who are 
in danger, and of effectually banishing the evils of intem- 
perance from our land. 

10. Resolved, That it be recommended to the Tem- 
perauce Societies in this State, to make a special etiort. 
in the month of November next, for increasing the num- 
ber of the pledged friends of the ‘Temperance cause ; 
and that the ministers of the Gospel ar particularly re- 
quested to aid the etlort from the pulpit. ! 

11. Resolved, That an effectual means to put a stop to 
the prevalénce of tatemperance, which remains yet to be 
be extensively used, and which has been 100 much over- 
looked, and without which all other means will fail of 
obtaining entire success, is the daily eflorts of the friends 
of the cause, by personal conversaiion and influence with 
those who manufacture, sell or use intoxicating drinks for 
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a beverage, ot rent tenements for the manufacture or sale 
thereof, to dissuade them from so doing. 

The 12th resolution, after some discussion, was with- 
drawn, with leave of the Convention, by the Committee. 

13. Resolved, That a Committee be appointed, to 
draft an address to the people of the State, and that the 
Executive Committee of the State Society be requested 
to take measures to have said Address extensively cir- 
culated. [Rev. Dr. Hewitt, Hon. R. M. Sherman and 
Rev. Mr. Lindsley, were appointed as this Committee. 
Mr. Sherman having declined, on account of pressing 
engagements, Rev. Mr. Bacon was substituted in his 
place. } 

14. Resolved, That this Convention approve of the 
circulation of a quarterly paper, on the plan proposed by 
the Executive Committee of the State Society, and re- 
commend that such measures be adopted, in each town 
and county, as will authorize the Committee to proceed 
with the publication. 

15. Resolved, That a pamphlet furnishing evidence of 
the capacity to perform all kinds of labor, without the 
use of intoxicating drinks, as a beverage, and of the ben- 
eficial effects upon the human constitution and health, at 
all periods of life, from the entire abandonment of such 
drinks, by facts that have occurred in the State of Con- 
necticut, is very desirable,—and that for the preparation 
of such a pamphlet, under the direction of the Executive 
Committee of the State Society, the Secretaries of the 
County Societies are requested to procure the necessary 
materials,—and for this purpose, to obtain from the indi- 
viduals concerned, as well as from others, with authenti- 
cated statements, with names, places, and dates, to be 
given to the public or not, as may be permitted, or deem- 
ed expedient. 

16. Resolved, That the Volume of permanent docu- 
ments, and the Temperance Manual published by the 
American Temperance Society, are works of gréat value 
on the subject of Temperance,—as they embody, in a 
condensed form, the doings of that Society, the facts col- 
lected, and results of experience, since its organization ; 
and this Convention earnestly recommend that individu- 
als interested in the cause, supply themselves with these 
books,—that as far as possible, they be furnished to Col- 
leges, Academies, Schools and Libraries, and otherwise 
circulated in the community. 

17. Resolved, That the proceeding of this Convention, 
with the Address to be prepared by the Committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose, be printed under the direction 
of the Executive Committee. 

Is. Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be 
presented to the First Ecelesiastical Society of Hartford, 
for the use of their Church during its session. 

19. Resolved, That this Convention separate with 
feelings of gratitude to Almighty G d, for the encourage- 
ment to future efforts in the Temperance cause, derived 
from the occurrences of the present meeting. —Cor. Obs. 
abridged. 





RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


The General Convention of Vermont have taken in- 
cipient measures for the establishment of a Theological 
Seminary in that State. 


The Second Presbyterian Church in Auburn, N. Y., 
have given an unanimous call to Rev. Leonard E. La- 
,hrop, of Salisbury, to become their pastor. 
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The Congregational Church and Society of Wa ~ 

have given Mr. Henry N. Day an unanimo,, . ” 
tion to become their pastor. Mr. Day, we une, 
has accepted the invitation. 


The Rev. T. J. Addison Mires was installed Pp, , 
the Central Presbyterian Church in the Northern |... 
ties, by the third * ea up as of Philadelphia, on 7,” 
day the 15th Sept. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Phelps 
Ist Cor. 3.9: Yeare God's ieahaidry. ™ 


The Rev. Loren P. Hickok of Litchfield, }, = 
appointed Professor of Didactic Theology in the Wes. 
ern Reserve College, Ohio. 


Extract of a letter dated Peoria, Ill., Sept. 2d. py 
op Chase has gone to reside on lands on Spoon R,,, 
about seventeen miles west of this place, in the hy», 
securing a township of land at Government price, fy, 
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Mass. to Miss Anna Maria Edwards, daughter of Col. 





Wm. Edwards, of the former place. 
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purpose of founding an Episcopal college there. Ts 
—— 
DIED. a the P 
Se Ss = form 
In this city, on the 17th Sept. Mrs. Lydia Ano |, large 
formerly of Northampton, aged 76); on the 22d uli, wy. dex t 
ow Margaret Benham, aged 87 ; same day, her daughye. ll 
in-law (who had attended her in her last sickness.) x gous 
Nancy Benham, widow of the late Mr. Silas Benhay past 
aged 45. serie 
In this city, on the 25th Sept. Willard son of Mr. }) have 
hamah Gunn, aged 2 years; on the 23d, Hannah Mor, clos 
daughter of Dea 1. Thomson, azed 13 montis. 
At Troy, Mr. David Buell, in tue 90th year of his ag, per 
formerly of Litchfield. is | 
At Mansfield. on the 19th ult. Mrs. Mary Southwort, jitic 
in her 102d year, relict of Constant Southworth, Ew. sigt 
em eee nn — ince 
- pases sesh | MARRIED. i feel 
In this city, on the 13th ult., by the Rev. Mr. Sawye, G 
Mr. Merrit Platt, to Miss Abigail C. Merwin, both « tah 
Orange. 
In St. Paul’s Chapel, on the 20th Sept., by the Rev. act 
Dr. Croswell, Mr. George Sherman, to Miss Mary F lage, A 
daughter of the Hon. Henry C. Flagg, Mayor of tus le 
city. 7 
In this city, on the 22d Sept. by the Rev. Mr. Ate ce 
ter of Middiebury, Mr. John R. Jewett, of Middletows, pa 
to Miss Julia A. Richards, of this city. su 
In the Congregational Church at Pair Haven, by the a 
Rev. Dr. Taylor, on the 18th Sept., Mr. Hiram € ‘ 
Blakeslee, to Miss Elizabeth Ann Atwater, daughter 
Mr. Medad Atwater, all of this city. 
At Woodbridge, on the 18th Sept., Mr. David Moo- 
son, of Orange, to Miss Huldah Baldwin, of the former 
place. 
~ At Batavia, in the island of Java, on the 17th of Feb: 
ruary last, the Rev. Henry Lockwood, Missionary © 
China, of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Societ) 
of the Protestant Epi 1 Church in the United States 
to Miss Sarah Sophia Medhurst, eldest daughter of the i 
Rev. W. H. Medburst, Missionary of the London Mis- R 
sionary Society to the same place. ' 
InHunter, N_ Y., onthe 21st ult. by Rev. J. N. Lewis 
of Maiden, N. Y., Rev. Edwards A. Park, Professor 0! 
sacred eioquence, in the Theological Seminary, Andove'. ' 
( 
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